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OFFICIAL SECTION 


flo JK3apxary: 


BboicokonpeocBaAlleHHbIh apxvenuckon JIHOHHCHA coBepwiHs 
nyTewectsua B Kanandopuuto (Mai mec.), B Kanany (Htonp-Mioap), 
B Benena, Annnnolic (topxectso 50-netue npuxoga), B Bond Pon, 
Orato u B EgunOopo, Mencuabpanna rie coBepiial TOpKecTBeHHbIA 
CAYKeHHA, LaBal HaCTaBAeCHHA HW COBETHI, NpONMOBeAbIBal H NMOCeTHA 
Bce KialOuula Ha KOTOPbIX CAYKHJ NaHHXH Abi. 


@ flo Bcem enaM JK3apxaTa HaNpaBAATb BCH KOPpecnoOHAeHUHIO 
Ha HMA BopicokonpeocsaueHHoro JivoHHCHa, ApxHenucKkona Hbto 
Vopkckoro, 3amectuTeia IK3apxa, 15 East 97th Street, New York 27, 
New York. 


@ [Ilpot. ®eoxzop Kouetos, (Can Jivero, Kanudbopuusa), corsacno 
NpOwWeHHIO, YBOAHeH 3a LUTaT H MpH4uncreH CBepx-uitata Cs. Hukoaa- 
esckomy Co6opy B Can ®pHHuHCccKo. : 


@ [lpuxnat B JK3apxat Mpotogvakon Axekcanap Bakaawuckui H 
npH4ncieH KAMpy K Hpto Hopkckomy Cs. Hukoaaesckomy Katcbeapaab- 
Homy Co6éopy. 


PEWEHWE CYJA O 
CB. HHKOJIAEBCKOM COBOPE 
CM. CTP. 275 u 277 
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HOBbINI NATPHAPX CB. FPAJLA HEPYCAJIAMA 
HW BCES MAJIECTHHbI BEHEJIMKT | 


Hospik Hepycanumckuh IlatpHapx Beneauxt I (B mMupe Bacu- 
au Ilanagmonyaoc) pognaca B 1892 roxy oT GaAarouecTHBbIX pOAHTe- 


aeH B Manok Asuu, B r. [Ipyce, rae noAyuHA HavadbHOe OOpa3z0BaHne. 


B spospacte 14 azeT OH noctynuHa B MepycantuMckyW AYXOBHYW CeMH- 
HapHW), KOTOpyW HW OKOHYHA B 1914 rogzy. Bckope ero Ha3Ha4HH Ce- 
Kperapem [latpHapwe KaHuWewapHv, H OH NPHHAA MOHAWecKHH NO- 
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cTpur c HMeHeM BeHedHKTa. SaTeM MocaewOBatO ero BCTyNAeHHe — 
yxKe B CaHe HepodHakKOHa — B psxgbl Bpatctsa cs. Ppo6a Tocnosns, 
KOTOpOe B TO BPeMA NepexHBaAIO NepHOA cBoero pacuBeTa. 


Bo BpemMs nepBoOH MHpOBOH BOHMHbI HepOAHaKOH Bene MKT, BMe- 
cte c IlarpHapxom JlamHaHoM Hu CBALIeHHbIM CHHOJOM, HaXxOAHJICcA B 
Jlamacke, OTKYa NO OKOHUAHHH BOMHbI CHOBa BO3BpaTH.Ica B Mepyca- 
auM. B centa6pe 1921 r. on, MO pewieHHtO CHHOAa, NOCTYNHA Ha WOpH- 
AHYNeCKHH (pakyabTeT AG*UHHCKOFO YHHBepCHTeTa, MO OKOHYAHHH KOTO- 
poro NOJAVYHA AHMIOM LOKTOPa Mpa. 


B 1927 rogzy ero nocaaiu B Jlo3aHHy Ha KOHrpecc “Beppi Hu 
llopsaaka” B KayecTBe npegzctaBuTeian Mepycaaumckoni Llepksu. B Tom 
*Ke TOY COCTOAAOCh ero PyKONOMOXReHHe B HEPOMOHAXH H BOSBEeLe- 
HHe B CaH apxHMaHAputa, HW IlatpHapx MepycatHMcKHi Ha3Ha4H ero 
9K3apxOM pH ApxuvenucKone A@HHCKOM H HacTosTetem Mepycaaum- 
ckoro nogzBopba B AdbHHax. 


B 1946 roazy apxuHMaHapuT BeneauKT Obi BbI3sBaH B Mepyca- 
JIMM, re CMY NOPyyHAnH OOAZAHHOCTH WOpPHANYeCKOrO COoBeTHHKa [latT- 
pHapXHH, a 3aTeCM Ha3Ha4HH MpewcewaTeeM KOMHCCHH 0 CNOPHbIM 
3€MC@IbHbIM MpoueccaM WH HaOwOaTeteM 3a (pHHaHcaMH IlaTpHapxHu. 
B 1950 roazy OH BbICTymH Ha 7KeHeBCKOM KOHrpecce MO OMeKaM B Ka- 
yecTBe mpeacTtaBuHTein Mepycaaumckon IlatpHapxuu no Bonpocy o6 
HHTeCPHAWHOHaATH3auHH CB. ropogza Mepycaanma. 


3a ycneluHoe BbIMOTHeHHe Pa3sAH4HbIX CAyKeOHIX NOpyyeHHit 
apXHMaHApuT BeneAHKT no pewennw Tlatpwapxa Vepycaaumckoro u 
Cs. CuHouza 18 Mapta 1951 roga 6b11 XHpOTOHHCaH BO apxHenucKona 
TuBepHancKoro. Haxoascb Ha 3TOM OTBETCTBEHHOM IIOCTY, OH CTad 
61H3KHM COTPyAHHKOM [latpHapxa Tumodean. 


B gaexaOpe 1955 roga IlarpHapx TumModeu ckonyavica, a 29 AH- 
Bapx Tekyulero roa ero MpeeMHHKOM Obl H30PaH apxHenucKon TH- 
BepHancKHi BenequkT. Ero HHTPOHH3allHA COBepuieHa Obilaa 1 Mapta 


B TOM Ke CB. xpame BockpeceHus, B KOTOPOM OH MPHHAA enucKoncKHi 
CaH. 


B anue HoBoro [latpHapxa Mepycaaumckoro LlepkosBb Bo3raa- 
BH. 4YeJIOBeK WIHPpOKO OOpa30BaHHbIM, ONYOAHKOBaBLIHH B pa3.qH4- 
HbIX H3aHHAX PAD HCCeLOBaHHH MO WeEPKOBHO-lOpHAHYeCKHM H HCTO- 
PHY4eCKHM BOIIpOcam. 


[Ipeactoateab PycckoH I[IpapocaapHoh Llepxsu Caatetuuit 
IlarpHapx AsekcHh AyweBHO mpHBecTBOBal HOBOrO IlepBocBATHTeAA 
Llepxksu HepycatumckoH, a HadatbHHK Pycckoh [IpaBocaasBHon Jly- 
xOBHOH Muccuun B MepycaaumMe apxHmMangaput [lumMen, NMpHcyTCcTBOBaB- 
WHA Ha TOPKeCTBAX HHTPOHH3allHH, BPY4HA eMY OT HMeHH Hallero 
IlatpHapxa WeHHYHO MaHapHw. 


QOK. M. T7.) 
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Bctpeya Boicoxonpeocenawennoro AMOHUCHA npn sxoge B xpam B Benag, Unannoiic. 
Mpor. Cassa Kosanb4yk npueetcrsyet Baagpiny. 


Topxecteo Gp, YenencKoro Npwxona 
B DeHAA, WAAWHONE, 


BpicokonpeocsamenHbiht JIMOHMNCHM, apxuenuckon Hbto 
MopkckHii, 3aMeCTHTeAb DK3aPXa, BO3SP1aBH. NATbAeCAT AeTHbIE 1OOH- 
AeHHbie TOpxKecTBa CBxATO-YcnenckoH uepKBH rop. Benga 27, 28 u 29 
Mioan 1957 r. Ko Hw TOpxecTBa, 3a60TAMbI HaCTOATeAA O. MpOT. 
C. KoBatbuyka H MpHxXOACKOrO coOBeTa, KHPpNH4Hbii xpam Obi n0- 
KpaleH BHYTPH HM O4HMLLeH CHapyxKH. Ha TopxecTBO Cc’exatHCb MHO- 
rue ObiBuMe MpHxOxKaHe H3 AaweKHx Mect, UnKaro, Jlutpolit, Ba- 
WwHHrToH, Kanpetana, Hbwo Hop, u apyr. Cocayxuan Baagpixe Ha- 
CTOATCAb UEPKBH HW O. NpoT. Meozop KosBaabyuyk u3 lOurctayn, Orano. 
Baaapika JIMOHHCHM npousxec npekpacnoe noyyenHe O 3Ha4eHHH 
TopxectBa, 0. CB. BaaaqumMupe, NaMATb ero-xKe, O 3HAYeCHHH H HYK- 
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bl cB. XpaMa. B moneqeAbHHK, 
29-ro Mwasn, Baanapika JMOHHM- 
CHAI mocetua mMecTHoe Klal- 
Ouule rae OTCAYKHA MaHHXHAy 
moO BCexX YCONUIHX 41eHaXx H Be- 
pyrtouwHx YcneHcKoro MpHxoza. 

®. 


<€— Baraabika Hwa KnianOGuue B 
Bena. 





IpapocAabue B dsakapnaTou 


[Ipapocaaspue Ha [TloaKapnatckoH Pycu!) BO3HHKTO elle 3a 
Oro 2O KpeuleHHsA Kuesckoh Pycu. B Te BpemeHa coceaAMH Kapma- 
TopoccoB OblaH OourapcKHe CaBAHe, 3aHHMaBLUIHe PaBHHHyY Me@KAY 
Tucoh u JlyHaem. OT 9THX OOArap WH 3aMMCTBOBAAH OHH XPHCTHaH- 
CKVIO Bepy, PaCNpOCcTpaHHTeAAMH KaKOBOH ABHJIHCb YYCHHKH CBB. 
Kupua un Medoani [lpocBeTHTeaH C1aBsAH. 


[lepBbIMH CBALLCHHHKaMH Ha [loxzKapnatcKoH Pycu 6bnian 6oa- 
rapbl. M ToaAbKO NMOTOM yxe, Nocaze KpeuwweHHaA Kuesckoh Pycu, cTraan 
IIpHXOAHTb CBAULCHHHKH H3 Kuesa, uToOObl pacnpocTpaHATb HW yKpe- 
iiTb mpaBociaBHe, a TakxKe HaCaKaTb MOBCKHAY MOHALUIeCcKy1O 
*KH3Hb. Oco6eHHO MHOrO O6bI0 MOHacTbIpPeH Ha Mapamopoure. Ca- 
MbIMH H3BeCTHbIMH H3 HHX CYHTaIHCb: SaHeBCKHH HAH YroaAbcKHH H 
pywesckHH. He menee ClaBHble MOHACTbIPH ObIIH HW B APyrHx 4a- 
ctax [loakapnatckoh Pycu. Hanpumep, Mykayesckuit (Ha Uepnnupelt 
rope), cB. Kpecta (613 Besox). 

[lpapocaaBue HH Kak erO Ha3biBaeT HapOd: “cTapan Bepa” 
ra1yvOOkO BHeEApPAJacb B HAaPOAHYH X%KH3Hb H, NepexXHB OCOGeHHO OCT- 
pble MOMeHTbI HallecTBHA Mabap (896 r.), NpowOMKaIO HeEepywIHMO 
CVULECTBOBaTb AO TypeuKOrO 3aBOeBaHHA (1526 roma) KH Mexayyco6- 


1) Hitne — Sakapnarckaa obaacts. 








HbIX BOHH, KOrAa “paspyulaaHch HM ropeaH Cea, XpaMbl, MOHACTHIPH” 
(npod. T. T. Teposcxui). Oco6eHHO BbIZaIOLWMMHCA NpaBOCAaBHbIMH 
vepapxXaMH aHHOrO nepHoda OT Ha4aa BO3SHHKHOBeCHHA MpaBo- 
C1aBHA LO TYPeEUKOTO 3aBOeBaHHA H MEKAVYCOOHBIX BOHH — CUHTAWT- 
ca enuckon Moan, BCH XH3Hb CTPeMHBUIHHCA K WepKOBHOMY OOD- 
emHHeHHw sce Tloakapnatckoh Pycu, uv enuckon Bacuanh, AoBep- 
WHBWHA Zero ennckona Hoanna, T. e€. OCYLLECTBHBLIHA WepKOBHOe 
eanucTBoO TloazkapnatcKoh Pycu, 


M3 MuMpsH TOTO CaaBHOrO NepHoaa OCOGeHHYHO peBHOCTb Mpo- 
ABHIH K MpaBOClaBHtO: KHA3b Penop Kopuatosuy, nocrpouBuini 
HeCKOJbKO WepKBeH H OOHOBHBUIHH MyKkayeBCKHH MOHACTbIpb Ha Fo- 
pe YUepHuubeii; yropckni Kopoab Matseii KopBun, poOM pyMbii, Ka- 
TOAHK, O2HAKO BO32aBaBUIHH AOMKHOe Bocrounoh Llepksu, yrTBep- 
AMBWHA MykayeBcKHH MOHACTbIPb BO BAAeCHHH OOAbUIKMH 3e€M1AMH 
H 3aUlMUlaBUKHA NpaBocraBHbId pyccKHH HapO OT TOHeHHH CO CTO- 
POHbI 3anmawHbIX AaTHHAH; a TAK *Ke KOPOAb Baazncaas Il-H, npeanu- 
CaBUIHH, YTOObI HHKTO H3 HHOBEPHbIX KPYMHbIX 3CMJeBAALeAbUeB He 
NIpeNATCTBOBa BePYIOULHM B HCNOJHEHHH HMH CBOHX LUePKOBHbIX 
HY KIL. 

OaHako, BCKOpe Haua/IHCb TOHeCHHA Ha MpaBOCaBHYHO Bepy CO 
CTOPOHbI KaJbBHHOB H JaTHHAH. B KOHUe KOHUOB [loazKapnaTcKOH 
Pycbt0 3aBJaleH aBCTpHHUbl, IPH 4YeEM H KaTOAHKH-aBCTpHHUbI mpe- 
Cl€LOBaH WH MYM MpaBOClaBHbIX eule Gomee, 4M KaJbBHHO-Yrpbl 
(Tl. Teposcxuh). 


B AaatbHeiwem caieazyeT ynomManyTb 06 enuckone Ceprun, KO- 
TOpbIi cBoeH TOHKOH H AaIbHOBHAHOH WePpKOBHOH NOAHTHKOH - 
BCAYCCKH CTPEMHICA OTZaIHTb HEH36@KHOE BbICTYMMeHHe MPOTHBHH- 
KOB lipaBociaBHaA nmpoTHB Boctrounok Llepksu. Tak, 6paromzapa ero 
6OAbLIOMY AYXOBHOMY aBTOPHTeTY COBepWeHHO He ylalacb mepBaA 
nonbitka (1614 r.) BBecTtH yHHtO Ha IlogKapnatcKoH Pycu: 3ecb 
yHHaTCKHA enuckon Adanacui Kpyneukni, npnOnisuwinh u3 [lepe- 
MbILUJA, NOTepNeal NomHOe NopaxkenvHe. CKOHYAaICA enuckon Cepruit 
B 1617 roay. 


Bropoh nonbiTKOH BBeCTH YHHIO CpeAH KaplaTOpoccos ABAA- 
eTCH AHYHOe OTCTYNHHYeCTBO NMpaBocaBHOrO enHcKONa Bacuansa Ta- 
pacoBuua, poszom H3 Taarn4unubl, KoTOpHI (B 1670 r.) Taino nepewer 
B YHH} HW TaHHO *Ke CTad MpONOBeAbIBATb ee CpeAH CBOerO OKPyxe- 
HHA. 3a H3MeHYy CTapoH Bepe Bacnanh TapacosBuy, no NpHKa3y KHA3A 
Teoprus Pakosuns, cnepBa Obl apecTOBaH HW MpoOObill B 3aKO4eHHH 
WweCcTHalaTb MeCALLEB, a MOTOM, CIyCTA KOPOTKOe BpeMsA, Obi OT- 
CTpaHeH OT eCMHCKONCTBa WH H3rHaH H3 MyKauesa. 


Ho 3a pacnpoctpaHeHvHe yHHH Cpe MpaBOClaBHbIX CBALILEH- 
HHKOB PeBHOCTHO B3AJIHCb — JaTHHCKHH enucKkon Teopruaé Akywin4 u 
JaTHHCKHH apxuvenuckon Teoprud JIinnnah, co6Osa3HHBuiHe mocaes- 
HHX BC€BO3MOXKHBIMH 3@CMHbIMH OJaramMH. JlelcTBHTeAbHO, mNom0%«Ke- 
HHe MpaBOCJaBHbIX CBAULCHHHKOB CpeH CaMOCTOATeCAbHbIX 3€M1CB1a- 
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Ae@AbueB KAaTOAHKOB H KaJbBHHHCTOB ObIzIO yxKacHO. JleTOMHCcH pac- 
CKa3bIBaloT HaM, 4YTO CBALLCHHHKH BO MHOrHX MecTaXx ObIAH CypoBO 
NPHTeCHACMbI H CHAbHO TIPHHHWKeHBI. Baarogzapa yKa3aHHOH HeHOp- 
MaIbHOH OOCTAaHOBKe, MHOrHe MpaBOCJaBHbl€ CBAULCHHHKH BbIHYXK- 
eHbI ObIIH TIPHHATb VHHIO OAHakKO NoTpe6oBaB: |. 4YTOObI HM 1103- 
BOJICHO ObI0 COxXpaHHTb NOAHOCTbIO BocTounbil O6paa, 2. uTOObI OHH 
HM@.1H enmHCcKONa, HMH CaMHMH H30paHHOrO H yTBepxAZeHHOrO Pu- 
MOM H, 3. YTOObI NMOAV4HAK BCe NpaBa, CBOGOAY H MaTepHa buy OGe- 
Cne4YeHHOCTb, KaKOBbIe HMCHOT JAaTHHCKHe (PHMCKHe) CBALLLCHHHKH. 


Bonpoc 0 OpMaJbHOM MpHCOeAHHEHHH MpaBOCAaBHbIX K YHHH 
Hay4HO elle He HCCAELOBAH, a HEACHOCTbIO H HEKOTOPbIMH MPOTHBO- 
Pe4YHAMH B JOKYMCHTA/bHbIX JaHHbIX BbISbIBAeT PA COMHeEHHA. Ha- 
IIpHMep, aKT O 3aKJIO4Ue€HHH VHHH B 1649 rosy, TOUHAA KONA KOTO- 
poro moO cHe BpeMA XpaHHTCcA B YAXFOPOACKOM XKYMNCKOM apXHBe, MHO- 
rHMH CTaBHTCA Ha BOTIPOC, TaK KaK ABHO IIPOTHBOPe4HT HeEKOTOPbIM 
GeccnopHbimM (paktaM. Tak: SArepckuh enuckon Teoprui Skywny, 3a- 
KIKOUHBUIHH 24 anpean 1649 roga, cormacHO yNOMAHYTOH rpamoTe, 
VHHW, B ACHCTBHTeAbHOCTH yMep ele B 1647 r. O6 enncKkone Myka- 
4ueBCKOM BacuJIHH TapacoBHye roBopHtcs, 4TO B 1647 roawy OH yxe 
He Obl. B XKHBbIX, TOPIa KaK JOCTOBEPHO H3BeCTHO, 4YTO OH KH ele 
B 1648 roay. VM apyrue, MeHee BaxKHble AOKYMCHTbI, OTHOCALILHECA K 
3aKIOUCHHIO YHHH, BO MHOFOM MpOTHBOpeYaT Apyr Apyry WH TaKHM 
O6pa30M ABJIAIOTCA Zaleko He GeccnOpHbIMH. 


OxaHako, Kak Obl HH ObIA }WOPHAN4eCKH HeACeH BOMIpPOC Cc BOL- 
BOPeHHeM VHHH, (PaKTHYeCKH MepBbIM VHHATCKHM eMHCKONOM Obit H3- 
Opan Ilapdenunh [letposuy. Bce 3To Berocb B cTpoxahuiel Taline, 
TaK Kak ObIM0 peuieHo, 4YTOOKI pyccKHH Hapod O60 BCeM 3TOM HH- 
yuero He 3HaJ, H YTOOKI MpONMaraHwa Beach 6e3 KakOH-an60 nocne- 
WHOCTH H O4€Hb OCTOPOXKHO. OHako, ye B 1664 roxy nponoBezb 
VHHH TOJy4Ha WHPOKyHO OFsacky, MpaBocaaBHbli enucKkon Hoan- 
HHKHH Obi. H3rHaH H3 MyKkayeBa BOOpyxKeHHOH cHIOH HM ero MecTO 
3aHA.l VHHaTCKHH enucKkon Ilapdennit. 


B 1720 r., KoposeBcKHM NpHKa30mM Kapaa Ill-ro Ascrpuiickoro, 
Ha Mapamopowe Obila OObABIeCHA CAHHCTBEHHAH CMHCKONCKaA BAaACTb 
vHHaTcKkoro enucKona. TlocaeqHHM MpaBOCaBHbIM eMHCKONOM, Ta- 
KHM OO6pa30M, OKa3aicd Baagpika JlocudeH. 2Ku3Hb ero Obiaa uc- 
noOwHeHa BeIHYaHWIHX CKOp6eH HM TrOHeHHH, TaK 4YTO K KOHUY Hel 
CBOHX OH OT Tops ocaen. CKOHYaICA OH B YrOAbCKOM MOHACTHIPe B 
1734 rogy. 


C 3TOro BPeMeHH HavalOCb MOBCeEMECTHOe OTKPbITOe BBEe- 
HHe VHHH. HeckOAbKO pa3 BOCCTaBad Hapod NpOoTHB “HOBO” Bepbi, 
HO BCe 9TH BOCCTAHHA — 4aCTHYHbIe KH OGuLHe — NOAABAAAMCh CHAON. 
OkoHUaTeAbHO MpaBoclaBHaA Bepa Obla NOAaBAeHa B Mapamopouie 
B 1769 roazy. MH ToabKo BO BTOpOH nowoBHHe XVIII Beka, npH yHHaT- 
CKOM CBALeHHHKe MoanHe PakosckoM, Ha4alocb mMocTenmeHHoe BOC- 
CTaHOBJeHHe MpaBOCaBHOH WeEPKOBHOCTH. 3a CBOHW NPHBepxKeHHOCTh 
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K lipaBOCcaBHlO Moan PakospcKHi BCH CBOHK 2XKH3Hb nolwBepraicAv 
BC€BO3MOXKHbIM TipecieOBaHHaM. 


B 1903 roazy BepHy0cb B NpaBoculaBHe ceo H3a, 3aTeM ceo 
Beaukue Jlyuku. Bckope mpaBocaBHOe ABHXKeCHHE PacnpocTpaHH10Cb 
no Bcemy Mapamopouwy, Yroue u Bepery, He CMOTpA Ha *KeCcTOKOe 
roHeHHe BJlacTeH, BHAeCBLUIHX B NpaBOCcaBHH TAPOTeHHeE K PYyCCKOCTH, 
4TO 2O NepBoK MHpOBOH BOHHbI — H B NepHOs ee — CYHTAIOCb N0- 
JMTH4YCCKHM TIpecTyMeHHeM; B 9TOM YCMaTPHBallacb TeHJCHUHA K 
BoccoewHHeHHW Cc PoccueH. BbitH OpraHH30BaHbl 2Ba CcyeOHbIx 
npouecca B Mapamopow-Curote: nepppii — B 1904 rogzy, BTopoi 

- B 1913 rogzy, KOTOpbie NpHroBOpHAH OOBHHeEHHbIX “B H3MeHe [o- 
cylapcTBy” KapmaTOpOccoB K THOPeCMHOMY 3aKJHKOUeHHIO Ha pa3.IH4- 
Hbie CpokH. [ToHeHHe Ha NMpaBoctaBHe ObI0 CTOMb XeCTOKHM, 4TO 
MHOrHe HMIMe€pCKHe %KaHLapMbl HCTA3AIH, He Wada MaKe MeBylieK 
Hw LeTeH 


ToabkKO Cc mpHcoennHeHHem K UYexocaosauKkoH pecny6snKe 
npekpaTHAHCh MpecnehOBAHHA NpaBocraBHbix. I[lpaBocnaBHan Bepa 
cTala copepwieHHO CBO6OAHOH H Hadata WIKPOKO pacnpocTpaHATLcA 
no BcemMy Kpaw. 


B 1921 roazy Cep6ckan LlepkoBb npucaata wa KapnatcKyro 
Pycb Huwckoro enuckona Jlocudes, KoToppii wu npo6nia na [loz- 
KapnatcKoH Pycu 0 1926 roma. Co6paHue AyxoBeHCTBa H MHPsAH 
u36pano ero KapnatopycckHM envcKONOM. 3aTeM NocreOBAaTeAbHO 
enuCKONCTBOBaIH Ha KapnatckoH Pycu: 


Enuckon Hosocagckui Mpuneit (1927 rong), 
Enucxon [IIpu3spexckui Cepadum (1928—1930 roa), 
Enuckon Butaabcxuh Hocud (1931 r.). 


B TeyeHHu wesoro ecaTHaeTHA [IpaBocaaBHan LlepKoBb Ha 
Kapnatckoh Pycu cBoero mocTOAHHOrO enmHcKONa He MMe. 


Toabko npu Enuckone Hocude — 20 uroan 1931 r. — Obiaa 
BOCCTaHOBJeHa (BNepBbie mocie 1737 roga) MykayescKkan IIpaso- 
ciaBHan Enapxua, 


2 oxta6pa 1931 roma Co6opom Cep6ckux Enuckonos Opi u3- 
OpaH 219 [IpapocnaBHok Myxkayesckoh Enapxuu nocTosHHbii enn- 
ckon Baagpika JlamackuH, c THTyI0M Enuckona Myxayeso-IIpsuies- 
ckoro, Tak Kak B Mykayesckyl0 Enapxuw Boulta u [Ipawesckan Pycb. 
Ho cBoero OTAeaAbHOrO CaMOCTOATeAbHOrTO enucKona II psweBulnHa 
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He HMe.1a.?) 


Baaapika JjamacKHH enmuckKONCcTBOBaal 20 oceHH 1938 rowa, T. e. 
mo Mruxuxenckoro corjauwieHHs, BCeacTBHe Koero [loaKapmatTcKax 
Pycb 6biaa “Bo3BpaueHa” Bexrpuu. Ho 06 3Tom mepnose OTe/b- 
HbIH O4ePK. 


ApxuMaHaput Anekcuit. 


2) Tlepstim caMocroaTeabHbiM mpapocaaBHbiM enuckonom sB CaoBakun (KY,a BXOJUT 
Iipamesmuna), 30 xexaédpa 1949 vr. na Odmem Codpannu AyxoBeHcTBa HM MupaH, mpexcTa- 
BuTeJeH OT BCeX NpHxo,oB B CaoBakHH, eMHOrAacHO H36paH OAMH M3 JaBHAX epKoBHO-00- 
WeCTBeHHLIX JeaTetel atore Kpad ApxuManapar Aarekcui (jlextepes). 





Cospemennnii sbigq Kacbegpaabnoro Codopa Cs. pa (cs. Beannomyvennna Teoprua) 
8 rop. Jpsose (wa Faanynn). 
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BCE DOTY W HWYETO CEBE 


H3 TBOPEHHAM Ell. ®PEQ®AHA 3ATBOPHHKA 


?KuByLIHH B Hac TpeX HAM, TOUHEe, AeHCTBYIOULHH Yepes Hero 
Bpar O4e€Hb XHTeEP H YMeeCT YKPbIBATbCA MOA CaMOWO YBaxKHTCAbHOW 
O61arOBHAHOCTHW. M3BecTHO, 4TO KaxKAbIH H3 HAC MOXKCT HMCTb MHO- 
*KeCTBO HEOLOOPHTeAbHbIX PaCNOJO%#KeHHH WH CKJOHHOCTeH: HO BCerma 
€CTb MCKAY HHMH OHO HH Ba FOCNOACTBYIOUIMX, BOKpyr KOTOPbIX 
rpynnupyrotca Bce npouns. Korga Bo3sropuHTcA *xKewaHHe cmaceHHsA, 
— COBECTb TpeOyeT HCKOPeHHTb BCe HeTIpaBoe, He 2*Katen ceOn UH HE 
B3Hpas HH Ha KaKHA OOM cepaua. Haunnaetca BHYTpeHHAN pa6orTa. 
Jlo6pocosectTHbih OXOTHO MPHHOCHTb BCe B xXepTBy Bory; a yun, 
XPaMJHOULHA Ha O6e MecHe, CTPaalOulHA CaMOMKAMeCHHeM, XOTb H OT- 
Ka3bIBaloTCA OT MHOFOrO, YTO MAO HM CTOHT, HO BCergza yepxKHBa- 
OT 3a COO6OW TO, 4M FOCNOACTBEHHO MHTaeTCA HX CAaMOCTb, — H 9THM 
noptat pce. OHH AyMalWOT, 4YTO MHOFO HadedaiH, a Me@KAY TeM He 
cleat eule HHYerO; AYMaWT, YTO MPH TAaKHX-TO H TaKHX eax He- 
OO1bUIaA BaxKHOCTb HM€Tb KakyHW AHOO YepTy rpexomO6HA HH MH- 
pomw6us, — a M@xKY TEM AHYHO JIA HHX B 3ITOM — BCE, BeCb rpex 
H BeCb MHp. Kak ZepeBo, y KOTOpOrO nozApy6reHbI MHOrHe ero KOp- 
HH H OCTaBJeH OHH, BCe elle XHBET MH Waxke MIO MPHHOCHT; TaK H 
rpexX H MHP BeCb XXHBeT B HAC, XOTb Ka)KeTCA, Mbl CJIY2KHM CMY TOJIb- 
KO MaJlOW 4YacTHYKOW. A H3 9TOFO BOT 4TO BbIXOAHT: KaK OHH KOpe- 
WOK IIHOLWLa, paspocTaAnchb, ONyTbIBaeT BCe LepeBO H HHOFAa 3arsyilaert 
ero; TaK H rpex, OCTaBaACb B HaC KaKOW JAHOO CTOPOHON, HCNOMHAeT 
AYXOM CBOHM H BCH 2XKH3Hb Hallly, OCKBepHAeT BCe ea HallH HU 
mesaeT HX HenoTpeOHbIMH B O4aX BoxwHHX. HM BbIXOZHT, YTO MBI — 
niO2, KpacHbid Ha BH, HO C THHAOCTbIO H YePBOTOUHHOH BHYTPH. 
Ectb MHOrO Je, KOTOPbie MHPOMHGCTBYHWOT C CNOKOHHOW COBe- 
cTHW. CTpax norHOHyTb HaBeKH 3aCTaBJIAe€T HX AelaTb KOe-4TO M0 
3allOBeAM; a CaMOMKaJeHHe JepXHT HX B CJAYKEHHH rpexy H MHpy. 
Mm AyMaeTcA, 4YTO OHH JOBOJbHO HCMpaBHbl; a Ha CaMOM Jee OHH 
TO, 4YTO roBopuT Tocnoszb: “HH Tem eCH HH CTYZeH; H360eBaTH TA 
ot yct Moux umam”. (Anok. 3, 16). 


Te, KOTOpbIe B COKPOBeHHOM yroukKe cepaula cBoero NpaAyuyT 
Kakoro AH6OO HO1b4uHKa MHPOTWOHA WH rpexomo6HA, AyMaloT, 4TO 
yAepxKHBaeMOe HMH H3 MHPCKHX NpHcTpacTHH HM FpeXOBHbIX MpH- 
BbIU€K, TaK HHYTOKHO, YTO O HEM H FOBOPHTb He cTOHT. Ho nyctTb 
BCAKHA B COBeCTH CBOeH cTaHeT nmepea Borom, H 6e3 KPHBOTOJKO- 
BaHHA MW YKPbiBaTeAbCTBa Pa3CyAHT: KOra MbI He XOTHM pagu Toc- 
noa OTKa3aTbCA OT 4Yero AHG6O, TO He TO AH 3TO 3HAYHT, KaK eCAH 
6bI MbI ropopHan Emy: Bot 3To TeG6e, a 3TO MHe? Kak 2Ke MOXKHO 
Tak JelaTb, KOr2a HaM MOAOKUTeEAbHO M3BeCTHO, ¥TO Bor Tpe6yerT 
HMeHHO TOFO, 4YTO Mbl yepxKHBaem un ce6a? Kak HM O6bIMO 6b HH- 
4YTOXKHO TO, UTO YACPXKHBAeM MbI B CepAlle CBOEM H3 MHPa; HO KOJIb 
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CKOPO H3-3a 3TOFO HHYTOXKHOFO MbI BCTyMaeM B cnop c boro, TO 
OHO y2Ke H€ HHYTOXKHO; H eCIH H3-3a Hero Nomepeunm Bory, npotu- 
BuMca Emy, TO 4TO Ke MbI TaKOe, KaK He NOAHbIe GoroGopubi? Mazo 
TOrO: CCH MbI OTKa3bIiBaem Bory B NOBHHOBeHHH, H3 MpPHCTpacTHA K 
yueMY HOO TO, 3Ha4HT, MpewMeT Halllero MpHCTpacTHA WIA Hac O- 
poxe Bora; a ecw Zopoxe Bora, To On u He Bor wall; nMoTOMy 4TO 
uv bor cepaua, YTo Aopoxe emy Bcero. Ctaato G6piTb, y Hac Bor To, 
uTO He ecTb Bor; cTaio 6bITb, MbIl HAOAOMNOKAOHHHKH. 


He ayuue JH, Nocae 3sTOrO, NMepecTtaTb HaM CUYHTATb HHYTOK- 
HbIMH MHPOJIOOHBbIA MPHCTpacTHA CBOH, NMpOOyAHTb CNALLYHO CBO 
COBeCTb H 3aCTaBHTb e€ MOPeBHOBaTb OO OKOHYATE.AbHOM OTPeLIIeCHHH 
oT Bcero? ITloKOH Haul B 3TOM OTHOUWICHHH, CCH MbI, K HeC4aCTHN, 
NOKOHHbI, CCTb JOXKHBIK NOKOH. TlocraBuT »#xe Hac Tocnoyab B TaKHA 
OO6CTOATeAbCTBa, KOra BCTPeBOXKHTCA BCe Hallie BHYTPeHHee, H KO- 
ria mpeq anreqaMH H YeOBeKaMH OOAHYAaTCA YKIOHeHHA Cepia Ha- 
wero... Tak He Jy4we AH NpexynpeaHTb 3TO, H MHPHBIM H3MeHe- 
HH€M CBOHX HaCTpOeHHH OTBPaTHTb MYYeCHHA, KOTOPbIA He MPHHeCyT 
yvoxKe HHKaKOH MOJb3bI? 


wi 


DECISION IN THE ST. NICHOLAS 
CATHEDRAL CASE 


he hearing in the litigation over our St. Nicholas Cathedral took 

place in the Supreme Court Trial Term, Part XIII, presided over by 

Mr. Justice Epstein in the City of New York. The decision of the court 

as reported in the New York Law Journal of Wednesday, 3 July 1957, 

confirms control of our St. Nicholas Cathedral at 15 East 97th Street 

in New York City by the Russian Orthodox Church in America—some- 
times referred to as the “Patriarchal” Group in America. 


This court decision, handed down on 2 July 1957, shows the 
plaintiffs had failed to establish grounds for ejection and the property 
(St. Nicholas Cathedral and Rectory) should be administered by the 
trustees for the benefit of the Moscow Patriarchate, even though the 
trustees themselves do not recognize the authority of the Patriarch. 


The trustees of the corporation which brought the suit are all 
members of the Metropolia headed by Metropolitan Leonty. At pres- 
ent its membership is composed of Bishops, Priests and laymen of the 
Metropolia. 


In the pre-Revolution days, the trustees were appointed by the 
Holy Synod, and usually the Russian Ambassador and the Consul 
General were among those trustees so appointed. They came un- 
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der the chairmanship of the presiding bishop, who always was ap- 
pointed by the Holy Synod. 


Since the decision of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
where by a decision of 8 to 1 the authority of the Patriarch of the Rus- 
sian Orthodox Church was confirmed, I often wondered why the Pat- 
riarch and his Synod, which appoints our bishops in America, did not 
take into consideration the matter of also appointing the trustees. I believe 
that if this question of trustees were resolved we would not be forced 
to turn to the courts to establish our rights to the Cathedral property in 
New York. These court cases cost an enormous amount of money and 
the by-product is endless controversy, ill-feeling and fierce antagonism 
among the Russian Orthodox faithful. Church ideals have been for- 
gotten, disunity increased and church progress hampered. 


In previous court cases the opposition was content to go to trial 
with one or two attorneys in order to prove their case. But in this last 
case they had five attorneys pooling their mental resources with de- 
termination to win the case. The five attorneys of the plaintiffs were: 
Hon. Charles H. Tuttle, Ralph M. Arkush, Thomas A. Shaw, Jr., Ste- 
wart H. Johnson, Jr. and Walter Bouquet. At this last hearing the plain- 
tiffs called many witnesses to the stand. Even a Jesuit seminarian who 
fled Hungary during the last November uprising was brought to court 
and sworn in as a witness only a few days after his arrival in this 
country! More than this they called on experts to uphold their con- 
tention that the property of St. Nicholas Cathedral was not under Pat- 
riarchal direction. 


Dr. Matthew Spinka, Professor of Church History at the Hart- 
ford Seminary, who wrote books on religion in Russia, was also 
brought in as a witness for the plaintiffs. 


Also, the Chief of the European Law Division of the Library of 
Congress, Mr. Vladimir Gsovski, testified for the plaintiffs. The reader 
will remember Mr. Gsovski as the man who fought the resolution at 
the 1946 Cleveland Sobor, (of the ‘Metropolia’), which recognized Pat- 
riarch Alexis as the spiritual head of the Russian Orthodox Church. He 
put up a valiant battle for a lost cause because the resolution recog- 
nizing the Patriarch passed by an overwhelming majority of 186 to 68. 


In defending ourselves at this hearing we presented no ex- 
pert witnesses, no witness outside of our church fold, relying only on 
facts, without coloring; but we were fortunate to have as our attorney, 
Mr. Philip Adler, who is an expert on bringing out facts from witnes- 
ses, 


Mr. Adler has handled our case for about ten years and has. 
been successful in pleading our cause from the lowest court through 
the highest court of the land, the United States Supreme Court. He 
prepares all his briefs himself. He is meticulous in preparing for each 
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hearing and gathers his witnesses with no assistance from the out- 
side. He is now one of the best informed lawyers on Russian Church 
History and Orthodox Church canon law in the country. 


Since the court decision in our favor was handed down by the 
court, one would think that would be the end of all litigation in the fu- 
ture and Christian peoples on both sides would get their heads to- 
gether and concentrate in a united effort to work for Orthodoxy. The 
field is wide open, the soil fertile and all that would be necessary 
for us to do would be to concentrate our energies on Orthodoxy in- 
stead of on court litigation and internal strife. But I am sorry to say 
that I have been informed the trustees are preparing further ap- 
peals to the courts. 


Rt. Rev. Joseph Dzvonchik 


* Ed. note: Father Archpriest Joseph Dzvonchik was one of our best witnesses on the 


stand,—who admirably fulfilled the role of an “expert.” 


— 


DEcitEHst10N 
St. Nicholas Cathedral Case 


From the Editors: We bring the decision of the Honorable Judge Epstein as it 
appeared in The New York Law Journal, Wednesday, 3 July 1957, in full. 
We feel the continuous litigation over our Cathedral a senseless attempt 
on the part of the dissident ‘‘Metropolia” of Metropolitan Leonty Turke- 
vich to try to usurp and control that which rightfully belongs to the 
Mother Church in America and her rightful representatives. We call upon 
all persons to pray for Christian love and peace in hope of diverting the 
evil methods into fruitful endeavours. 


SUPREME COURT —SPECIAL AND TRIAL TERM, PART XIII. 
By MR. JUSTICE EPSTEIN 


St. Nicholas Cathedral of the Russian Orthodox Church of North 
America v. Kreshik — The Supreme Court of the United States has de- 
clared Article 5-C of the Religious Corporations Law of New York, en- 
acted in 1945 and amended in 1948 (50 McKinney’s N. Y. Laws, sec 107) to 
be an unconstitutional interference with the exercise of religion under 
the First and Fourteenth Amendments to the Constitution of the United 
States (Kedroff et al. v. St. Nicholas Cathedral of the Russian Orthodox 
Church in North Am., 344 U.S., 94). The controversy which the statutes 
sought to terminate must now be decided on this action for ejectment 
free from such statutory provisions or the intent of said statutes. This 
court, within the borders of the decision of the United States Supreme 
Court and following the lines of inquiry directed by the Court of Appeals, 
must determine whether the use and possession of the St. Nicholas Cathe- 
dral in New York City is to be in the appointee of the Patriarch of the 
Russian Orthodox Greek Catholic Church in Moscow or in the corporate 
plaintiff by its elected ecclesiastic. ‘So much has been written in the 
prior opinions in this litigation and in both prior and subsequent cases in- 
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volving like issues that this court will not, except as deemed essential to 
this decision, review, repeat or recast them (see opinions in this case; 192 
Misc., 327; 276 App. Div., 309; 302 N. Y., 1; 344 U.S., 94; 306 N. Y., 38; 346 
U.S., 893; also Kedrovsky v. Russian Catholic Church, 249 N. Y., 75; Ked- 
rovsky v. Rajdesvensley, 214 App. Div., 433, aff'd 242 N. Y., 547; Russian 
Orthodox Church of the Transfiguration of Our Lord et al. v. Rev. A. Risen 
et al. [Decisions of the Superior Court of California, Los Angeles County, 
December 31, 1948; Unreported]. The court, among other exhibits, records 
of appeal and court decisions in other cases, has read and given careful 
consideration to the following: Modern Nationalism and Religion, Salo 
W. Baron—Harper’s 1947; The Soviet Union—Symposium Edition by Wal- 
deman Gurian—Notre Dame, 1951 (Rebirth of Religion in Russia—1941- 
1950; Communism in Action—Study, Library of Congress—U.S. Printing 
Office, 1946; Status of Jews Behind the Iron Curtain, N. Y. Journal Ame- 
rican, 1956—September; Conference in Defense of Peace of All Churches, 
é&c., in U.S.S.R.—May 9-12, 1952, In Troitse Sergiyeva Monastery; Com- 
munist Christian Encounter in East Europe, Robert Tobias—1956; The 
Church and the Russian Revolution, Matthew Spinka, Ph.D., MacMillan 
1927; The Russian Church and the Soviet State—1917-1950, John Shelton 
Curtiss—Little, Brown & Co.—1952; The Church in Soviet Russia, Matthew 
Spvinka 1956, N. Y. Oxford Press; Extracts from Articles in Journal of 
The Moscow Patriarchate—1950-1956 (Translated); The Changing World 
of Soviet Russia—David J. Dallin, Yale U. Press—1956; Pageant of the Popes 
—John Farrow, Sheed & Ward—N. Y. Ninth printing—1956; Church, State 
and Freedom—Pfeffer. {Concededly, from its incorporation April 8, 1925, 
and its formal organization pursuant to its incorporation, plaintiff did lit- 
tle, if anything, to establish its claims, now pressed, until 1945. Yet it did 
and does hold the legal title, but for the beneficial use of the appropriate 
authorities spiritual. [The Court of Appeals has ordered that at this trial 
the inquiry must be directed to “the existence and status of the central 
church authorities in Moscow and their ability to carry out effectively and 
faithfully the purposes of the religious trust (306 N. Y., 384). To that end 
the opinion of the chief judge has indicated that the trial should meet the 
responsibility of the court: “to gather all the evidence possible, to enter- 
tain the views of expert church scholars, to analyze the available docu- 
ments and the canon law, to make findings of fact and to exercise sound 
discretion thereon, building up a record which is suitable for intelligent 
review and adjudication by the appellate courts” (p. 53). “What is at 
stake here is the power to exercise religious authority. That is the es- 
sence of this controversy” (Frankfurter, J., 344 U.S., 94, at p. 157). Thus the 
technical question of who holds the legal title to and the resultant “pos- 
session of the church is no longer important. The trustees who hold such 
title “must administer these temporalities*** for the beneficiaries for 
whom the trust was originally created” (306 N. Y., 381). This conclusion 
necessarily followed from the note in the opinion of Mr. Justice Reed, 
writing for the majority in the United States Supreme Court; “There is 
no problem of title. It is in the appellee corporation (plaintiff herein). The 
issue is the right of use (St. Nicholas Cathedral v. Kedroff, 302 N. Y., 1, 20, 
96, N. E. 2d, 56, 66-67).” (Bold supplied.) {Eastern Orthodox Catholic Church 
v. Adair et al. (141 N.Y.S., 2d, 772-782). Judgment for defendants: “A 
church consists of its land and buildings, its trustees and its congregation 
(the people who more or less regularly attend its religious services), as well 
as of its faith, doctrine, ritual and clergy; and however supreme the autho- 
rity of one of its bishops may be over its ecclesiastical affairs, such a bish- 
op, in accepting consecration as a bishop of another church, does not by 
that act take the church with him. On the contrary, a bishop of one 
church who accepts consecration as a bishop of another church, in ef- 
fect, runs away from the first church, and, instead of thereby affiliating 
the first church with the one in which he accepts consecration, I think 
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he thereby ceases to be a bishop of that first church.” {This court has 
examined with care the record on appeal in St. Nicholas Cathedral, &c., 
v. John Kedroff, &c., which was stipulated as cognizable by the court for 
the testimony therein (the prior trial, herein now tried again pursuant 
to direction of the Court of Appeals (306 N. Y., 38). The record of the 
Court of Appeals in Kedrovsky, &c., v. Platon Rojdesvensky and Leonid 
Turkevich (242 N. Y., 547), has also been given consideration. Dr. Matthew 
Spinka, Professor of Church History at the Hartford Seminary, was an in- 
formed witness. Analysis of his testimony, however, reveals no greater, 
or even as great, a subservience of the church in Russia to the central 
government as had been acknowledged under the Czarist regimes. Profes- 
sor Spinka acknowledges that he is not so critical to-day as he was in his 
early writings (1927) of the Patriarchate and the Russian church as a 
functioning organ of religion within the Union of Soviet Socialistic Re- 
publics. {Prior to 1917 the members of the synod (representative church 
body) had to pledge “loyalty” to the czar and unquestionably the church 
was a state creature. In 1917 there was held a sobor (convention) under 
the Kerensky regime which reestablished the patriarchate of Tikhon. The 
patriarch was under arrest from 1918 through 1922, either house arrest 
or in prison. The Karlowitz sobor of 1921-22 was an abortive attempt by 
the exiled nobility to restore the Romanoffs and relied on the Wrangel 
army in vain. In 1923 a sobor was held under the overlordship of the Bol- 
shevik government. Patriarch Tikhon resumed his position in 1923 and 
functioned as patriarch until his death in 1925. This was the year of the 
formation of the Metropolitan District of the American Church and Met- 
ropolitan Platon was dismissed by Patriarch Tikhon. The Patriarch warn- 
ed against political activity of the clergy and practically adopted the then 
established policy of the Roman Catholic Church. The 1945 sobor was at- 
tended by patriarchs of other divisions of the Orthodox Church and Alexis 
was chosen patriarch by the bishops in council. The patriarch of Moscow 
was recognized as the head of the Russian Church. Archbishop Basalyga’s 
testimony attested to the recognition of the Moscow patriarch and the 
Metropolitan District determined to have “spiritual intercourse, but not 
administrative” relations with the Moscow patriarchate. (Emphasis sup- 
plied) The testimony of the chief of the European law division of the 
Library of Congress of the United States, M. Vladimir Gsovski, reveals that 
today Soviet legislation does not inhibit or touch creed, or ritual, or se- 
lection of clergy or approval of clergy. Nor does law require a loyalty 
oath to the civil authorities, as required in Spain, France and Italy. There 
has been a relaxation of taxes on monasteries; disabilities of the clergy 
have disappeared; compensation to clergy is wholly intra-church and anti- 
religious activity must be wholly cultural. Anti-clerical publications have 
practically ended. It is now a criminal offense to interfere with religious 
services and there has been an established church and religious revival 
since 1942 and the war. {Samples of ikons and ritual articles were ex- 
hibited at the trial which are manufactured, printed and sold in the 
Moscow patriarchate itself. Seminaries are revived and monasteries, con- 
vents and theological academies are again operating. Churches formerly 
closed have been restored and reopened. In 1948 there was celebrated the 
500th anniversary of the founding or autocephaly (independence) of the 
Russian Orthodox Church. The Soviet government “minister of religion,” 
G. G. Karpov, participated. No invidious conclusion can be drawn from 
the fact that the U.S.S.R. has an established religious department or that 
its representative is present and speaks at such a church celebration. Nor 
can this court conclude, as argued by plaintiff, that the patriarchate is “a 
secular arm of an atheistic government bent on destroying the United 
States.” The evidence in this record does not permit such a judgment or 
opinion. The fulminations of an individual, even if he be the patriarch 
himself, on matters political in the world, do not vitiate the obligations 
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of the church organization, nor destroy the structure of the church itself. 
The experience of church history in many lands is ample evidence that 
the religious faith and its institutions outlast the transitory attacks of 
their individual exponents. {The history of the Holy Roman Church re- 
veals many conflicts between church and state and many compromises 
with state power, tacitly, if not openly, recognized. “The Election of Bish- 
ops In the Letters of Gregory The Great’’—590-604 A.D., published by the 
Catholic University Press (1945) is an instructive research by John A. 
Eidenschink, O.S.B., B.A.,J.C.L.: “It must be borne in mind that during the 
century preceding the pontificate of Gregory the Great, and during his 
pontificate, the Church in Gaul was in a peculiarly subservient position to 
the State, even though the primacy of the Pope was recognized. The Pope, 
his vicar, the metropolitans and the bishops all had to reckon with the 
royal will or with that of the royal favorites” (pp. 13-14). “Gregory the 
Great intervened in the internal affairs of the East only when such inter- 
vention was required to maintain justice and the observance of the can- 
ons, and in such cases his intervention was in response to an appeal to the 
authority of the Roman pontiff” (p. 65). “Formula 75 contains, besides 
a confession of faith, an oath of fidelity to the Holy Roman Empire” (p. 
91). This oath, the author indicates, came into being after Gregory the 
Great, but he does not doubt that it had been exacted from bishops and 
others for some time. {“Cuius regio, eius religio’’ became a recognized 
doctrine from the Peace of Augsburg (1555) despite the denunciation by 
Innocent X in 1648. By the 16th Century “a reformed Papacy shook off the 
corruption which had settled upon the Holy See during the Renaissance, 
and new religious orders***came forward to perform the tasks de- 
manded by the new situation” (Church and State Through the Centuries 
—A Collection of History Documents with Commentaries—Sidny L. Ehler 
and John B. Morrall, Newman Press, 1954). !The finality of the division of 
Europe into Protestant and Catholic camps became fixed by the Peace of 
Augsburg (1555) and the Edict of Nantes (1598). A century of wars did 
not resolve the conflict and there was no religious victory by one or the 
other. After the defection of Henry VIII of England (1534), Pope Pius V 
by his Bull “Regnans in Excelsis” dethroned Elizabeth I of England (Feb- 
ruary 25, 1570). This widened the breach and had not the anticipated ef- 
fect upon England. {Much can be learned from the history of the Papacy 
(“Pageant of the Popes” by John Farrow). Zachary (Pope from 741-752) 
declared “Whosoever has the power is the king.” Yet Pupin was consec- 
rated King of the Franks by the Pope. For almost a century (14th Cen- 
tury) a Pope held court and ruled the Catholic world from Avignon in 
southern France. The most powerful influence there exerted was that of 
the French kings. For a part of the time there were two Popes: “The la- 
mentable stage in its history has been reached where rival bishops were 
claiming authority to the same see likewise abbots to monasteries and 
priests to churches, large and small” (pp. 174-5). The suggestion that the 
Pope be subject to and selected by a council was summarily rejected: “The 
Pope would have been merely an executive elected by the clergy for their 
own convenience.” ‘Political realism re-established a firm foundation for 
Rome. Leo XIII spoke thus to the French people: “The Catholic, like every 
other citizen, has full liberty to prefer one form of government to another, 
where none of those political or social forms is opposed by its very nature 
to the teachings of sound reason of maxims of Christian doctrine.” * ** 
“Governments must change. No one can consider any form of civil govern- 
ment as so definite that it must remain forever immutable” (Farrow, supra, 
pp. 303-4). “Nevertheless, the supreme advantage of the common welfare 
and of public tranquillity imposes on us the acceptance of those new gov- 
ernments, established de facto in place of former governments, which de 
facto are no more” (p. 305). ‘The historian (Farrow, supra) thus sum- 
marizes the attitude of Pope Pius XI to Russia: “Pius was too great an 
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historian to believe that a whole people could be abruptly deprived of their 
faith by decree or proclamation, so looking beyond the tragedy of his own 
time he made preparations for that day when the men and women of 
Russia could bring their children before their altars and icons without 
fear or restriction” (p. 343). ‘The orthodox faith became the prevailing 
Russian religion from the early Seventeenth Century. Thenceforward it 
was to be the state religion. The synod replaced the patriarch and a 
state “ministry of religion” controlled the church of all Russia. By the year 
1950, out of a total population of some 190,000,000, more than 110,000,000 
were members of the patriarchal (orthodox) church. This calculation ap- 
parently was made after a census (1936-7) including a question on belief 
in God (Paul Anderson, “People, Church and State in Modern Russia,” p. 
120). ‘A bishop must not lend himself to public affairs, but solely to “ec- 
clesiastical business.” Otherwise he must be “deposed” (Discusion of Apost- 
olic Canons LXXXI—“The Church and the Russian Revolution’—Matthew 
Spinka, pub. 1922, at pp. 266-7). Even in the church itself there was no 
unanimity of opinion. “All of these factors contributed mightily to pro- 
duce the situation which inevitably hurled the church into two hostile 
camps. And who can say that one party was wholly right and the other 
wholly wrong?” (Spinka, p. 270.) {The Christian world was faced with an 
immediate and vexing decision. “Christians in East Europe, confronted by 
communist encroachments on conventional aspects of church life, have 
had to decide whether and where the churches should take a stand, wheth- 
er it was possible to establish an absolute line beyond which the churches 
could not go. And in the whole body of the Church Universal, earnest 
Christians, whether from a sense of impending judgment, or of historic 
resolution, or for fear of communist occupation, have found it to be their 
problem; at what point must the church boldly and categorically pro- 
nounce a resounding ‘No’?” (Tobias—Communist Christian Encounter in 
East Europe, p. 193). [Yet so too was the Soviet government faced with a 
difficult choice, for “The churches had proved to be neither an effective 
scape-goat for Communist failures, nor a whipping post for the people’s 
frustrations” (id. p. 16). Stalin himself had been reported as saying “To 
close churches is easy; but the peasants build churches in their souls” 
(id. p. 20). {‘‘Whereas the Communist State may regard the nationalized 
church as an integral part of its own structure, cooperation as it is pres- 
ently practiced constitutes a de facto recognition of an esse of the Church 
which is still separate and independent” (id. p. 96). {The battle of the 
great powers, civil and spiritual, for the minds of the people was bitter 
and long drawn out. In 1918 Patriarch Tikhon “anathematized” the So- 
viet authorities for confiscation of church property and for secularizing 
marriage (Spinka—‘The Church in Soviet Russia,” p. 15). Yet religious 
associations, “if they were organized in accordance with the specific regu- 
lations issued by the government, they could apply for the ‘free’ use of 
the church buildings. But the support of the clergy had to be voluntary, 
not compulsory” (id. p. 18). {Tikhon had condemned the Brest-Litovsk 
Peace (1918) and by his ukaz of 7 November, 1920, he granted independent 
diocesan authority “until such time as the bishops would have free ac- 
cess and intercourse” with the central patriarchal administration. “These 
actions resulted in a virtual autonomy of the archdioceses both within the 
Soviet Union and abroad” (id. p. 24. In June, 1926, Sergei petitioned the 
government to register his church administration so it could be “legally re- 
cognized by the government” (id. p. 62). By 1938 a definite change had 
taken place and “Attempts to liquidate religion were ordered discontinued, 
public disrespect shown to religious rites received official rebuke instead 
of support *** Sunday was made a day of rest * * * (id. p. 81). {Denun- 
ciation as “war-mongers” of America, Britain, and of the Vatican must be 
regarded as political and are not unique in the history of the church, be 
it Russia or Europe. The Russian Church as a tool exploited by the state 
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was no new phenomenon. “But so it was under the Tsars’”’ (id. p. 153). The 
praise of Stalin combined with prayers for peace and denunciation of “The 
transoceanic imperialists’ at the 1952 “Conference In Defense of Peace, 
etc.” adds little to the basic problem, nor is it a walled barrier to church 
existence. Attendance at that conference by representatives of Moslem 
and Eastern countries and by the “Red” Dean of Canterbury, Hewlett John- 
son, if anything, lends some strength to the actuality of Soviet regard for 
the church as an institution of national vitality. {Already in 1934 the anti- 
religious program in the public schools was proving so harmful to Com- 
munism that it was severely restricted * * *.” ‘“‘From the failure of the 
anti-religious program it had become evident that some form of religion 
was necessary” (Tobias, supra, pp. 100, 101). {Religious services are allowed 
in the U.S.S.R., but only “in so far as no breach of the peace is commit- 
ted and the performance does not infringe upon any of the rights of any 
citizen of the Soviet Republic’—and local officials are fully authorized “to 
take all measures to safeguard public order and security” (E. Yaroslavsky, 
“Religion in the U.S.S.R.” (pp 22, 23). Not that the central authorities did 
not try to undermine the church. The “Living Church” was condemned 
by Tikhon from the Donskoy Monastery in April of 1925; the ukaz con- 
taining which condemnation was released on his death. This “Living 
Church” was a clear attempt of the Soviet authorities to promote discord 
within the church and the imprisonment of the patriarch was in pursuance 
of that aim. But this maneuver to create a schismatic group in the of- 
ficial state representative of religion failed. It found no support in the 
people (Timasheff—‘Religion in Soviet Russia’—1942). {We now know 
that in Poland an accord had been executed between the Roman Catholic 
bishops and the government. The Nazis considered both church and U.S. 
S.R. government to be united as a common enemy (Tobias, supra, p. 91). 
The New York Times on April 22 reports that the bells in Moscow’s church- 
es tolled on Easter and 3,000 voices chanted in the cathedral “Christ Is 
Risen.” {In light of the directions of the chief judge of the Court of Ap- 
peals and the decision herein on the underlying merits pursuant to said 
Court of Appeals’ direction, this court has deemed it unnecessary to dis- 
cuss the defenses of laches and statute of limitations. Plaintiff has failed 
to establish adequate grounds for a finding in its favor, or for eject- 
ment, using as a guide the express directions of the chief judge of the 
Court of Appeals. The briefs of both sides have been helpful to the court. 
It is the decision of this court that plaintiff has not met the burden of 
proof; that the evidence drawn from testimony, literature, and reasonably 
accurate information warrants the conclusion that the Patriarchate of 
Moscow is the head of a functioning religious order and that the Saint 
Nicholas Cathedral of the Russian Orthodox Church in North America is 
under his direction. The present bishop designated to the cathedral is an 
American citizen, Dimitrius John Diachenko, designated as Archbishop Dio- 
nysius. He has been made a party defendant herein (June 13, 1957).His prior 
affiliation with the Metropolitan District of the Russian Church (in the con- 
text of this case said body is the alter ego for the plaintiff) does not vi- 
tiate his appointment by the Moscow Patriarchate or his authority to be 
joined as a party. The fact of his designation, the time of his affiliation 
and designation have had no part in the consideration of the court in 
arriving at its decision (stipulation of parties in open court on the return. 
date of the motion). Judgment may be entered dismissing complaint. {Sub- 
mit findings, conclusions and judgment consistent with the foregoing by 
August 19, 1957. 
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Holy Russia Lives On 


don’t know how many times we had repeated the words, but it was 

again necessary to reiterate—“We are not a delegation.” We were 
simply five students and graduates of Cambridge University, united by 
the desire to gain some knowledge of student life in Moscow University, 
and the aim of mixing as informally as possible with the students among 
whom we were living. 


Our Muscovite companions, however, would periodically gather us 
together and propose sight-seeing trips, delegation-style, and, although 
appreciating their efforts, we normally gave them a firm—if regretful 
—‘“niet.” 


Because I had previously voiced an interest in the ancient monastery 
of Zagorsk, they were now proposing that “the delegation” should journey 
there the following Saturday; but, using our veto once more, we explained 
that our joint purpose of learning about student life was more important 
than fulfilling the tourist ambition of one of our group. 


Sadly I assumed that I should leave Russia without ever seeing this 
shrine, but I reckoned without the new flexibility of approach on the 
part of our hosts once they had grasped that we were, indeed, five ram- 
pant individualists, and not—repeat, not—a delegation. 


TO ZAGORSK 


One morning, as I was proceeding to one of the laboratories, our 
interpreter came panting up to me. “Oh, Margaret, I am so glad I found 
you. I have just heard that the Italian delegation is leaving for Zagorsk 
this afternoon. Would you like to go with them?” With a mental whoop 
of joy, I said yes, and scurried off—with a twinge of conscience—to break 
the movie date I had for the afternoon. 


Our route led northwards in space, and backwards in time, and as 
we passed the outskirts of Moscow, I noticed how the huge, squat blocks 
of flats were encroaching on the charming, traditional, wooden dwellings. 
But with every mile, we left behind a bit more of modern, materialist 
Russia, passing into gently undulating autumn countryside, scaitered with 
small villages, still complete with their village pumps, and occasional little 
onion-domed churches. 


Halted at a railway crossing, a group of peasants in a nearby bus 
filled the air with the sad sweetness of a folk song. This melody remain- 
ed with me until, as the light was beginning to fail, I saw ahead the star- 
dotted blue domes of Zagorsk’s Cathedral of the Assumption. 


In the village square, as we alighted from the bus, one of the Italian 
students remarked irreverently—‘Now for the priest factory.” But Sasha, 
our guide, before leading us in to the monastery, asked us to behave with 
humility and respect in this holy place. From the campanile a mellow bell 
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tolled sonorously, calling us into this oasis where time is suspended, and 
Old Russia, Holy Russia still holds sway. 


AUSTERE 


In the monastery’s central square, wrinkled peasant women and oc- 
casional old men sat silently before attending service. 


First, we entered the Trinity Cathedral, built over the tomb of St. 
Sergei Radonyezhski who founded the monastery in the 14th century. To 
the right of its iconostasis is the moulded silver tomb containing the holy 
relic of the founder. 


Here stood a lion-haired monk, intoning the plainsong, and placing 
the slender candles of the pilgrims on a stand beside the tomb. Slowly 
the black-shawled old women moved forward, pausing one by one at the 
steps in front of the iconostasis to bow to the ground proceeding in kiss 
the relic of St. Sergius. Their intense sincerity and absorption conveyed 
both the immediacy and the timelessness of these traditional acts of wor- 
ship. 


From here we went to the Cathedral of the Assumption, where a full 
service was in progress, and the doorkeeper was obviously reluctant to ad- 
mit Communist youth sightseers. Perhaps he thought we had come to 
sneer—but ultimately we were admitted among the worshippers. Inside, 
we found the cathedral packed, predominantly with old peasant women, 
most of them standing in the central section, some kneeling at the side, 
a few accompanied by fidgeting children whom they seated firmly against 
the side walls. 


SINCERITY 


For exquisite richness of surroundings, I have experienced little to 
rival this—and never have I been so emotionally moved by the sheer pow- 
er and beauty of a service. Before the iconostasis, on either side, sat a 
choir of monks, singing antiphonally the sonorous chants with their pow- 
erful harmonies—chants which by far overshadow even the lovely Grego- 
rian chants. 


The iconostasis, which corresponds in position to the altar screen of 
a Western cathedral, is superbly proportioned, magnificently rich, with its 
decorated, winding gold columns, while, in their gold frames, the saints of 
the icons stand gravely, sadly austere. 


In this deeply religious atmosphere, I moved gently around to the 
left to a point where I could view the full glory of the iconostasis, un- 
impeded by pillars. Caught in this wave of sonorous beauty, these har- 
monies of colour and sound, time stood still. When I moved back to the 
central aisle, the doors of the Sanctuary were open, and beyond them the. 
scene was overwhelmingly breathtaking—although I was able to observe it 
only momentarily, since our guides were signalling us to continue our tour. 
So overpowering was this that I feel unable to describe it logically, for 
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the faculty of visual analysis was wholly suspended in wonder at this vi- 
sion of beauty. 


Of such, perhaps, is the Kingdom of Heaven—for surely an earthiy 
approximation to absolute beauty is a valid way of opening the gates of 
paradise to allow poor mortals a glimpse of a harmony beyond earthly 
harmony. Certainly, a part of the effect was a trompe d’oeil—the con- 
trast between the brilliance of the central scene and its dim gold surround- 
ings giving it an illusory depth. 


There was, I think, a communion table, banked with candles, the ef- 
fect being one of white, pure, gleaming brilliance; and beyond this candle- 
glory, seemingly miles away, stood an ancient, white-haired, white-beard- 
ed monk. Trembling on the brink of—Heaven?—I groped my way back to 
the present, and my eyes encountered Pietro, a quiet young Italian stu- 
dent, and I saw in him the same trance-like wonder which filled me. “It 
is so beautiful,” he murmured in awe; then he genuflected deeply, and, 
silent, dazed and humble, we walked out into the twilight. 


FERVOUR 


We were then conducted to the Seminary, where another service 
was in progress. It was even more crowded than the cathedral and the 
congregation, again predominantly women, younger and better dressed— 
probably, as one cynic suggested, attracted by the young student-monks. 


In the deepening darkness, we returned to the bus, where, still dazed, 
I tried to sift my impressions of the visit. There was no doubt of the re- 
ligious fervour which we had witnessed—and I had been intrigued by 
Sasha’s statement that “there are to-day 50-million people in the U.S.S.R. 
who believe in God,” for he had proclaimed this with evident pride. 


As we began our return journey, Sasha turned to me and asked what 
had impressed me the most. With the magnificence of the service still 
pervading me, I murmured—‘“The service.” He appeared delighted, and 
with dreamy pride told me—‘“When the Archbishop of York came here, 
he said that he had never seen such deep religious feeling as in Russia.” 


His pride seemed to be so personal that I asked gently—“What are 
your religious convictions, Sasha?” He looked puzzled, and asked—“You 
mean—do I believe in God?” I nodded. He laughed merrily, and replied 
—“Niet, konyechno” (“No, of course not’”’)—then he joined in the rollick- 
ing chorus of a song which the other students were singing. 


Holy Russia was left behind. We had returned to the present. 


MARGARET M. ARMSTRONG 

(A student at Frensham and Sydney University, 
now a Cambridge graduate, who 
recently returned from Russia.) 


(The Sydney Morning Herald, Sydney, Australia, 13 April 1957) 
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“AN OUTLINE OF ORTHODOXY” 


INTRODUCTION 


Ours is the most ancient Christian Church and she proclaims that 
her origin goes all the way back to the very days of Christ, to Christ Him- 
self Who is the Church’s Head. And while her critics have called our 
Church static, inflexible and even primitive, she teaches that in these 
very attributes of changelessness and strictest adherence to Christianity 
as it was postulated and practiced by the great Fathers of the early 
Church, lies her truth and her strength. 


DEFINITION OF CHURCH NAME 


The Church is referred to as Orthodox Catholic, the word “ortho- 
dox”’ being derived from the Greek words “orthos,’ meaning “correct,” 
and “dokein,” meaning “to believe” and “to praise.” So those who hold to 
the correct belief and who worship correctly are Orthodox. 


Our Church is also spoken of as Eastern Orthodox, to distinguish 
it from the heretical Church of the West, to indicate that through the 
centuries its influence has been concentrated in the East, and in a wider 
sense to show that it was founded in the East by Christ. 


However, as defined by her creed our Church, is the One, Holy, Catho- 
lic and Apostolic Church: One because there can be but one true Church, 
with one head Who is Christ, and because she is animated by one God; 
Holy because she seeks to sanctify and serve her members through the 
sacraments; Catholic because the Church is universal in her mission and 
comprises the true believers in Christ of all places, peoples and times; 
Apostolic because she was built upon the foundation laid by the Apostles, 
from whom she has, without break or change, both her teachings and the 
succession of the gifts of the Holy Spirit. 


ORIGIN AND PRESENT ORGANIZATION 
OF THE ORTHODOX CHURCH 


The origin of the Christian Church goes back to the feast of Pente- 
cost, or the fiftieth day after the Resurrection of Christ. You will recall 
from the New Testament that for forty days after rising from the dead, 
Christ remained upon the earth. Then on the fortieth day, before He 
ascended into the heavens, He bid His Apostles go forth and preach in 
His name, and He commanded them not to leave Jerusalem until they 
be clothed with divine power which would come to them from on high. 


So it came to pass that on the fiftieth day after the Resurrection, 
when the Apostles were assembled in the same room where the Last Sup- 
per had been held, the Holy Spirit did descend upon them. In the words 
of the New Testament: “And suddenly there came a sound from heaven 
as of a rushing mighty wind, and it filled all the house where they were. 
sitting. And there appeared unto them cloven tongues like as of fire, 
and it sat upon each of them. And they were filled with the Holy Spirit, 
and began to speak with other tongues.” 
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The multitude who were attracted by these happenings were truly 
amazed to see the simple fishermen transformed into eloquent orators in 
so many foreign languages. On that day 3,000 people, convinced that a 
miracle had occurred, accepted this new faith in Christ and were baptized. 


Their number kept growing very fast until it reached such propor- 
tions that the believers in Judaism and Paganism were deeply alarmed. 
So the enemies of Christianity began efforts to suppress the new faith 
and a century-long period of persecution followed. While these oppres- 
sive measures were in the first instance directly responsible for the dis- 
persal of Christianity out of Jerusalem, another of the important factors 
was the missionary work of the Apostles and their disciples, in particular 
the voyages undertaken by the great St. Paul. 


In the course of this tremendous day-to-day growth it was natural 
that activity should revolve about important urban areas—such as Rome, 
which was the capital of the Roman Empire; Jerusalem, the birthplace 
of Christianity; Antioch, known traditionally as the City of God and, 
incidentally, the city in which the name “Christian” was first used; Alex- 
andria, the venerable center of learning; Cyprus, an important island in 
the Mediterranean trading crossroads; and of course, Constantinople, the 
city to which the capital of the empire was transferred from Rome in the 
4th Century A.D. 


Thus by the 5th century A.D. there had been developed these six 
broad yet rather well-defined church jurisdictions: the Church of Rome, 
which claims it was founded by St. Peter; the Church of Jerusalem, found- 
ed by St. Peter and St. James; the Church of Antioch, founded by St. 
Peter; the Church of Alexandria, founded by St. Mark; the Church of 
Cyprus, founded by St. Paul and St. Barnabas; and the Church of Con- 
stantinople, believed to have been founded by St. Andrew. 


All of the people encompassed by these Churches were bound to- 
gether by a common Christian faith and practice, and all of them until 
the 5th century recognized as the ranking ecclesiastic, in point of honor 
only, or as the first among equals, the Bishop of Rome. 


But the claims of the bishops of Rome to absolute supremacy in 
more matters than the mere honor shown them as bishops of that ancient 
imperial city, the development of certain doctrinal differences, and a 
fundamental conflict between East and West on the outlook on life, led 
eventually to a deep and yet unhealed break within the Church, of Rome 
and our Church, the Church of the East—culminating in the year 1054 in 
the complete separation of the Churches. 


In the tables below there is shown under the heading marked (A) 
the general organization of the Eastern Church at the time of the sepa- 
ration. Then under the heading marked (B) are enumerated the nine 
Churches which were subsequently founded either as a result of the mis- 
sionary work of the five ancient Churches, or by separation from the 
latter but without any loss of communion. 


(A) Churches founded by the Apostles or by disciples of the Apostles 
Constantinople Antioch Alexandria Jerusalem Cyprus 
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(B) Churches founded as result of missionary work of (A), or sepa- 
ration from (A) but without loss of communion. 


Greece Russia Georgia Serbia Romania Poland 
Bulgaria Albania Mt. Sinai Czechoslovakia 



































All of these Churches still exist today and their combined member- 
ship throughout the world is estimated at 250,000,000. They are indepen- 
dent of one another in matters of administration and they use different 
languages. Nevertheless they all have the same dogma and teachings, the 
same Apostolic tradition, the same sacraments, liturgies and services, and 
they all honor as the first among equals the occupant of the Throne of 
Constantinople, His Holiness the Ecumenical Patriarch. 


To complete this picture we should also mention the other Orthodox 
Churches—of Finland, America, China and Japan, and the various Ortho- 
dox dioceses scattered throughout the world. These churches are de- 
pendent upon Mother Churches such as the Church of Constantinople 
and the Church of Russia. 


ORTHODOX TEACHINGS AND THEIR SOURCES 


There are eight principal sources of teachings which bind the world’s 
Orthodox Christians and they are divided into two headings, Holy Scrip- 
ture and Sacred Tradition. 


Holy Scripture comprises (a) the Septuagint version of the Old Testa- 
ment, as translated in Alexandria in the 3rd century B.C. from the Hebrew 
into Greek by seventy (some say seventy-two) outstanding scholars of that 
day, and (b) the original version of the New Testament which was in 
Greek, except for the Gospel according to St. Matthew which was original- 
ly written in Hebrew. The original of the latter is lost and there remains 
only the Greek translation. 


Sacred Tradition includes (a) the oral teachings of Christ to the 
Apostles and their oral teachings to their disciples before any of the 
New Testament was written down, and (b) the decrees of the Seven Ecu- 
menical Councils, gatherings at which both the Church of the East and 
the Church of the West were represented and which served to define and 
to interpret Christian teachings. 


These Councils were the Council of Nicaea, A.D. 325, which com- 
posed the first eight articles of the Creed and condemned the heresy of 
Arianism; Constantinople, A.D. 381, which added the last four articles 
of the Creed, conferred upon the Patriarch of Constantinople the rank of 
second in point of honor after the Bishop of Rome, and condemned Mace- 
donianism; Ephesus, A.D. 431, which condemned Nestorianism; Chalcedon, 
A.D. 451, which accorded to the Patriarch of Constantinople the same rank 
in point of honor as the Bishop of Rome (the Patriarch subsequently being 
given the title of “Ecumenical” by Emperor Justinian in A.D. 587) and con- 
demned Monophysitism; Constantinople, A.D. 553, which condemned cer- 
tain heretical literature; Constantinople, A.D. 680, which condemned Mo- 
nothelitism; and Nicaea, A.D. 787, which condemned Iconoclasm. 


Arianism is the false teaching that there was a time when Christ 
was not—rather than that Christ is co-eternal with the Father; Macedo- 
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nianism, the teaching that the Holy Spirit is merely a creature of God— 
rather than that the Holy Spirit is co-eternal with the Father; Nestorian- 
ism, the teaching that Christ had two distinct natures, existing indepen- 
dently, Christ the God and Christ the Man—rather than that He is one Per- 
son with two perfect natures; Monophysitism, the teaching that Christ had 
only a divine nature—rather than that He had both a divine and human 
one, so united as to preserve their distinctness; Monothelitism, the teach- 
ing that Christ has only a divine will—rather than that He had both a 
divine and human will; and Iconoclasm, the teaching that the use of icons 
and sacred relics is sacrilegious—rather than that they are worthy of 
honor and veneration. 


Also a part of Sacred Tradition are (c) the Creed as fixed by the 
First and Second Ecumenical Councils, (d) the Sacraments, (e) the doc- 
trines and ecclesiastical services as handed down to us from generation 


to generation, and (f) the writings of the Great Fathers of the undivided 
Church to about A.D. 800. 


The text of the creed as accepted by the Orthoaox Church may be 
found in any Orthodox prayerbook. Ours is the only Church today which 
still holds to this text unchanged since it was written in the 4th century. 


In our Church there are Seven Sacraments, the first four of these 
being compulsory for every true Orthodox Christian: 


1. Baptism, by immersion thrice in water that has been blessed 
whereby one is admitted into the body of the Church after being cleansed 
ef the sin that attaches to all men as a result of sin of Adam and Eve. 


2. Chrismation, performed immediately after the Sacrament of Bap- 
tism and administered with holy ointment which has been consecrated 
by a Patriarch, in order to seal the newly baptized with the saving graces 
of the Holy Spirit. 


3. Penance, by which through confession we seek forgiveness for our 
sins committed after Baptism. 


4. Holy Eucharist, or Holy Communion, which is the climax of the 
Divine Liturgy through which the faithful receive the Body and the Blood 
of Christ for remission of sins and for eternal life. 


5. Ordination, by means of which there is transmitted the grace of 
the Holy Spirit to our clergy by process of election and the laying-on of 
hands. 


6. Holy Matrimony, by which God joins together man and wife. 


7. Hely Unction, by which an ailing soul and body are healed by 
anointing with holy oil. 


We also venerate the Saints, whose intercession with God we be- 
seech, and we reserve special honors for the Mother of God. We use icons 
and sacred relics as aids in worship, to remind us of God and of His Saints. 
We also believe that upon death, man’s body belongs to the earth and his 
soul to God, whence they came, the soul is then judged by God in the 
Particular Judgment, where it receives a fortaste of its blessing or 
punishment, pending the General Judgement at the Second Coming of 
Christ and the general resurrection of the dead. 
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CHURCH LAYOUT AND SYMBOLISM 


Our churches are usually built in the form of a cross. The Altar 
is at the eastern end of the building, for as the East is the source of light, 
so also is God. The churches are divided into three main sections: the 
narthex, or vestibule; the church proper or nave; and the sanctuary. 


In our times the narthex is little more than a relic from the days 
when the catechumens, or those who were under instructions prior to 
being baptized into the faith, were restricted to that space and were not 
permitted to enter the church proper. In the narthex, too, were had the 
common meals of the early Christians. Today in the narthex one usual- 
ly finds collection plates and the candles which the faithful light at small 
icon stands inside the Church proper, after they have signed themselves 
with the sign of the cross. 


There are pews installed in most of our churches in this country, 
an innovation which does not exist in the other Orthodox Churches, where 
the only seats are those few provided for the aged along the sides of the 
church. 


Separating the church proper from the sanctuary is a partition, 
or iconostasis, on which are hung a number of icons. This partition has 
three doors in it, and through the central door, or Royal Gate, may pass 
only those who have been ordained. 


In the center of the sanctuary, which women are never permitted 
to enter, there is always an Altar table on which lies a copy of the Gospel, 
and in the background there is a wooden crucifix. Then in the left back- 
ground of the sanctuary is an alcove at which the Prothesis, one of the 
three parts of the Divine Liturgy, is performed, as we shall see a little 
later. 


We make liberal use of beautiful meaningful symbols in the deco- 
ration of our churches. For example, one may see in the icons, on the 
woodwork, or elsewhere, such figures as: 


SYMBOL SYMBOLIC OF 
Alpha-Omega God, the beginning and end of all 
vine Body of the Church of Christ 
chalice Holy Communion; brotherhood of man 
eye Omniscience and omnipresence of God 
book Gospel 
palm Victory 
candles Light of the word of God 
censer Warmth of prayer symbclized by incense 
wheat Resurrection 
olive Consecration 


crown of thorns Suffering of Christ 


DIVINE LITURGY 


The most important service held in the church is the Divine Liturgy, 
at which the Sacrament of Holy Communion is consecrated and admini- 
stered. 
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In our Church there are three such Liturgies: 


(a) The Liturgy of St. James, who was the first Bishop of Jeru- 
salem; this service, dating from the lst century A.D., is celebrated today 
only on St. James’ Day, which is October 23, and at the Patriarchate of 
Jerusalem. 


(b) The Liturgy of St. Basil, dating from the 4th century A.D. and 
celebrated ten times a year, including St. Basil’s Day and the Sundays 
of Lent, except Palm Sunday. 


(c) The Liturgy of St. John Chrysostom, dating from the 5th cen- 
tury A.D., celebrated on all other days, with certain exceptions. 


(There is also the Liturgy of the Presanctified, which is celebrated 
on the weekdays of Lent, using the Holy Communion especially reserved 
from the Liturgy of the previous Sunday.) 


The Divine Liturgy according to St. John Chrysostom is divided 
into three parts—the Prothesis, the Liturgy of the Catechumens, and the 
Liturgy of the Faithful. 


(a) Prothesis—At the sanctuary alcove mentioned earlier, the priest 
prepares leavened bread and red wine for use later in the service. He 
uses five small loaves of bread, composed actually of two small round 
loaves joined one above the other to symbolize that Christ’s natures are 
two and are united, the divine and the human. The priest removes small 
pieces from the loaves and he dedicates them respectively to Christ, to the 
Virgin Mary, to the Saints, to the dead, and to the living. This prelimi- 
nary part of the Divine Liturgy is neither visible nor audible to the con- 
gregation and it is performed during the reading of the Hours. 


(b) Liturgy of the Catechumens.—This section of the Liturgy begins 
when the priest faces the altar, raises above his head the Gospel and 
chants, “Blessed is the Kingdom of the Father and of the Son and of the 
Holy Spirit; now and ever, and unto ages of ages.” Briefly, it consists of 
(1) prayers and hymns to the Holy Trinity, to the Theotokos and to the 
Saints, and (2) readings from the Epistles or Acts of the Apostles (de- 
picting the life and teachings of the Apostles) and from the Gospel (de- 
picting the life of Christ in the words of St. Matthew, Mark, Luke and 
John). 


At this very point in the early days of the Church, the deacon would 
come before the congregation and invite the catechumens, who were as- 
sembled in the narthex, to leave. This was done because the remainder 
of the Liturgy was reserved only for those who had already been baptized. 
The practice still persists today in some churches. 


(c) Liturgy of the Faithful—In the final and most important part 
of the Liturgy the bread and wine and the faithful themselves are further 
prepared for Holy Communion, and the Creed is recited by everyone. Then 
we reach the most sacred moment in the Liturgy, when the priest invokes 
the descent of the Holy Spirit upon himself and the congregation, and 
upon the bread and wine, while the choir sings a prayer of thanksgiving. 
Our Church teaches that precisely at this point the bread and wine ac- 
tually become the very Body and the very Blood of Christ. 
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After the recitation of the Lord’s Prayer, the priest invites the faith- 
ful (those who are adequately prepared) to come forward and to receive 
Communion. Then when further prayers of thanks have been said, the 
people are dismissed. 


At the conclusion of the service you will see the priest give out lit- 
tle pieces of holy bread. These are cut from the remainder of the loaves 
which were used in the Prothesis and from other loaves offered by the 
faithful. They are distributed as the Antidoron, or gift to those who 
did not receive Communion. 


CLERGY 


The clergy in our Church are divided into three orders—the Dea- 
cons, the Priests and the Bishops. Within each order everyone is equal, 
in the sense that everyone in that order has the same spiritual powers. 


Deacons and Priests may be married or unmarried, but they may 
not marry once they have been ordained. Furthermore, a Deacon or Priest 
who is married and whose wife is living may not rise to the rank of Bishop, 
because only celibate priests are candidates for elevation to Bishop. 


S. P. PENDIAS 
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PRESENT DAY VIEW OF ST. SOPHIA CATHEDRAL IN KIEV 
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A FRATERNAL VISIT TO THE RUSSIAN CHURCH 


(A Diary of the visit of American Churchmen 
to the Orthodox Church of Russia) 


(A Continuation) 





SOPHIA MUSEUM 


About four o’clock on 10 December 1955 cur American de- 
legation visited the most important monument of Kievan medieval 
architecture, the Cathedral of St. Sophia, or more properly “Divine 
Wisdom,” since the edifice was consecrated to Christ and not any 
Saint. Today the cathedral is officially known as the Sophia Museum 
and is one part of the “State Architecturo-Historical Reserve (Za- 
povednik)” whose territory occupies a city square in the historical 
center of Kiev. Its borders are Bogdan Hmelnitzky Square, Ryla 
Alley, Streletzky Street, Giorgievsky Alley and Vladimir Street. One 
may enter the Sophia Reserve from the side of Vladimir Street or 
through the campanile (belfry) from Hmelnitzky Square, on which 
stands the equestrian statue of Bogdan Hmelnitzky facing the bell- 
tower. In the center of the grounds rises the Sophia cathedral whose 
majestic architecture witnesses to the high artistic and cultural 
level of the inhabitants of Kievan Russ. This edifice of the eleventh 
century is surrounded by a complex of monuments of the seven- 
teenth-eighteenth centuries. 


Not all the scholars agree to the date the Cathedral was built. 
Some date its construction from 1017, others think the construction 
began in 1037. It was begun by Yaroslav the Wise, Vladimir's son 
and its completion and decoration took twenty-four years. The 
cathedral was first consecrated by Metropolitan Theopemptus bet- 
ween the years 1042-1049 although at this time it was not yet com- 
plete in all details. In 1051, the first native bishop of Kievan Russ, 
Metropolitan Hilarion, was consecrated in this edifice. In 1054 the 
Grand Prince Yaroslav the Wise died and his body was deposited 
in a marble sarcophagus in the cathedral. This is still there. Ya- 
roslav’s Swedish wife Ingigerd (Irene) was also entombed in the 
church before its final completion. Between the years 1055-1062 
some outer galleries (on the west, north and south) were added and 
Metropolitan Ephraim consecrated the edifice for the second time. 
In the ensuing years several other Grand Princes were buried with- 
in the cathedral’s precincts, among them Vladimir Monomakh in 
1125. The edifice was sacked and destroyed by fire, and the Tatar 
hordes of Batu, who conquered Kiev, sacked and plundered the 
cathedral in 1240. After this the cathedral’s fate was indeed one of 
sorrow for in the years following, it was repeatedly sacked and 
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abandoned, cccasionally repaired and again plundered. From 1-497 
until 1577 it was left in complete neglect and weeds grew on its 
ruined roofs. Again re-roofed and used for a time, services were 
discontinued in 1596. In 1610 the Uniates took possession of the 
cathedral and it was not until 1633 when the celebrated Peter Mo- 
gila, Metropolitan of Kiev, regained possession of the edifice for 
the Orthodox. While the church was in the hands of the Uniate 
Roman Catholics the roof was stripped of its lead covering, the 
western wall collapsed, and fissures appeared in many spots in the 
walls 


Peter Mogila undertook a thorough restoration and decora- 
tion of the cathedral between the years 1633 and 1647 which was 
continued by his successor Metropolitan Sylvester Kosiv. The Pat- 
riarch of Antioch, Macarius, visited the cathedral twice, in 1654 and 
1656, and his Archdeacon Paul of Aleppo wrote very complete de- 
scriptions of the edifice at that time. Under Mazeppa’s orders, re- 
construction was resumed in 1690-1707 and the present external 
aspect of the church is essentially his work. It was in Mazeppa’s 
period that the church took on its Ukrainian baroque aspect. In 
the interior the frescoes and mosaics had been whitewashed by the 
Uniates and Metropolitan Peter Mogila. It was not until the middle 
of the nineteenth century that some of the eleventh century frescoes 
were discovered and partly restored but it was about thirty years 
later that the magnificent mosaics of the main dome were dis- 
covered. 


After the turn of the present century archaeological studies 
were undertaken and these investigations were not serious or sys- 
tematic until the years following 1917. In 1919 all the buildings 
within the courtyard were nationalized. 


Closely connected with the fate of the cathedral of St. Sophia 
is the history of the rise of Ukrainian nationalism in the Church. 
The Ukrainian nationalists began their activities in 1917 led by a 
group of six priests and a group of laymen, the latter seemingly 
were more influential than the clergy. This small group, taking 
advantage of the disrupted political circumstances in the Ukraine 
endeavoured to found an Autocephalous Ukrainian Orthodox Church. 
At the beginning they apparently thought to base this Church orga- 
nization on the existing diocesan boundaries of the Russian Church 
by merely Ukrainizing it. The first official act concerning the 
Autocephalous Church may be considered the Law of 1 January 
1919 promulgated by the Ukrainian Directory, i.e. by the short- 
lived so-called Ukrainian Republic set up in Kiev after the Revolu- 
tion. This stated that the separate new republic must have an in- 
dependent (autocephalous) Church—independent of the Moscow 
*atriarchate. 

Several parishes were organized in connection with this new 
law and they refused to submit to the rule of the local (Orthodox) 
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bishops. The new order (of the Ukrainians) substituted the bishops 
by the Church Council or Rada. But at the same time that the new 
laws were being promulgated the Bolsheviks were already threaten- 
ing the city and in a few days Kiev was taken. The Bolsheviks na- 
tionalized all the property and any group desiring to use a church 
building had to apply for permission to them with an approved set of 
statutes. This registered group was allowed to use an edifice, was 
taxed, was responsible for the condition of the building, ete. This 
tended to decentralize ecclesiastical authority and nothing except 
conscience and ecclesiastical cognizance bound the parishes to their 
ruling bishop. The parishes became congregational units having no 
connection one with another. The Ukrainians began to press the local 
bishops for the right to do services in Ukrainian which was denied 
them. A Ukrainian committee together with the Archpriests Lip- 
kovsky, Tarnavsky and Sharaevsky then applied to the authorities 
with the request that they be given the former Army catholicon of 
St. Michael. This church had been built by Hetman Mazeppa and 
was therefore especially dear to the nationalists. The church was 
given them on 9 May 1919 on which day they celebrated the first 
Ukrainian Liturgy against the wishes of Bishop Nazarius of Cher- 
kass who was administering the Kiev Eparchy in the absence of 
Metropolitan Anthony Hrapovitsky—the latter fled before the Bol- 
cheviks occupied Kiev. Soon after this the Ukrainian faction re- 
ceived St. Andrew’s Church and the church of the Prophet Elias, 
and their next goal was St. Sophia which the authorities turned 
over to them on 28 June 1919. When the Ukrainian faction applied 
to Bishop Nazarius for his blessings to celebrate services in St. 
Sophia and were refused, they began them anyway the following 
day. Thus, 29 June 1919 may be considered the beginning of the 
Ukrainian schism. 

This situation continued until the entrance into Kiev of the 
White Armies of General Denikin. On the Feast of the Assumption, 
Lipkovsky and his group still celebrated at St. Sophia. Metropolitan 
Anthony returned to Kiev with Denikin and immediately interdicted 
all the cleric-ukrainizers in their sacred ministry and proclaimed 
Lipkovsky under ecclesiastical judgment. The churches in control 
of the Ukrainian faction returned to Metropolitan Anthony’s con- 
trol. Lipkovsky had, meanwhile, fled Kiev for Kamenetz-Podolsk 
which was occupied by the Ukrainian leader Petliura and continued 
his activities there, until the end of December 1919. 


At the end of December Denikin’s army left Kiev (together 
with Metropolitan Anthony Hrapovitsky, the founder of the Kar- 
lovitz Church in Exile) and the Ukrainian churchmen again return- 
ed to the city. The Ukrainians again were given St. Sophia and oc- 
cupied it until it was closed for services in 1934. On 30 April 1920 
the Ukrainian separatists were suspended by Bishop Nazarius. In 
answer to the suspension a meeting of the Ukrainian Church Coun- 
cil (Rada) was held on 5 May declaring the suspension invalid and 
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again declaring the Autocephaly of the Ukrainian Church. Imme- 
diately the Ukrainians began with the undisguised help of the Soviet 
authorities to seize parishes in all sections of the country and to car- 
ry on demagogic attacks against the Orthodox who remained faith- 
ful to the Church. To protect themselves from the onslaughts of the 
Autocephalists the Orthodox Bishops in the Ukraine created in Feb- 
ruary 1921 the “Episcopal Council of the Ukraine.” The first act 
of The Council was to unfrock all the Autocephalist clergy and ex- 
communicate the laymen who remained in communion with them. 
This Council was recognized by Patriarch Tikhon and in August 
1921 the newly appointed Exarch of the Ukraine, Metropolitan Mi- 
chael (Ermakov), arrived in Kiev and became head of the Council. 

By this time the lack of bishops was strongly felt among 
the Autocephalists and they looked hither and yon “chasing after 
Grace,” i.e. seeking a bishop who would ordain their candidates. 
Not a single bishop in the Ukraine, including those sympathetic in 
some measure to Ukrainization in the Church, agreed to join the 
autocephalists or consecrate any of their candidates. The situation 
remained thus until the opening of the Autocephalist “All-Ukrainian 
Church Sobor” on 14 October 1921. Meanwhile the autocephalists 
had come to the conclusion that marriage does not bar any cleric 
from episcopal orders and that monks have no special privileges in 
the attainment of that status. All the bishops including the Exarch 
were invited to attend this Sobor but all declined, and Metropolitan 
Michael answered by declaring that all clerics participating in the 
Sobor would be deposed. 

The most pressing problem at the Sobor was the lack of epi- 
scopal direction and a week was spent seeking a solution. Part of 
the Sobor members required the legal consecration of candidates 
by two or three bishops and regarded any other solution as heretical 
and unacceptable. But another segment of the delegates held an- 
other opinion. They believed that the new conditions of life requir- 
ed a change in the traditional form of ordination. According to 
their opinion the new bishops of the Ukrainian Church ought to 
receive their consecration from the “Sobor” and not from persons 
“of whom it is not known, whether or not they themselves have 
Grace or simply underwent the dead ritual of imposition of hands in 
fulfillment of a Tsarist Ukase or by the mercy of Rasputin.” The 
Sobor decided to reserve the “variant of consecration by the Sobor” 
in case the bishops again refuse to consecrate their candidates. They 
begged Metropolitan Michael to come to the Sobor. To their re- 
quests for the consecration of bishops he stated that there are 
enough bishops and declared the Sobor illegal. Apparently after 
this, about half of the delegates left the Sobor. When the final vote 
was taken on “consecration by the Sobor,” of 294 who voted, only 
three were against the proposition, while eight abstained. On 21 Oc- 
tober the question of candidates was posed, the unanimous choice 
being the unfrocked Archpriest Basil Lipkovsky. On 22 October 
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Lipkovsky was “Nominated,” and on Sunday 23 October 1921 he 
was “consecrated.” 


Lipkovsky’s “consecration,” which took place in the cathedral 
of St. Sophia, is unique in the history of the Church. Unfortunately 
the exact proceedings of the “consecration” have remained un- 
known, the documentary evidence giving no details, and Lipkovsky 
himself in his writings devotes merely a few lines to the episode. 
Thirty priests, all delegates of the Sobor, participated together with 
all the laymen and women present in St. Sophia in the act of “con- 
secration.” It is said that the church could not contain the gathered 
multitude, who came not because of their Ukrainian convictions but 
from curiosity. All those present in the church laid their hands on 
the shoulders of those in front of them, those in front laying their 
hands on the priests’ shoulders, and they in turn on Lipkovsky. 
Some writers have said that besides the imposition of hands, at the 
moment of “consecration” the relics of Hieromartyr Macarius, Met- 
ropolitan of Kiev who died in 1497, were laid on Lipkovsky’s head. 
This latter act however, has apparently not been substantiated. In 
the few days following the Sobor Lipkovsky, with the participation 
of priests, “consecrated” seventeen “bishops,” the first of these be- 
ing Nestor Sharaevsky. It should be noted that at the time of his 
“consecration” Lipkovsky was a married man. 


It was not long after that the Autocephalists, or “Self-con- 
secrated” as they were called, lost favor with the government, which 
soon began to support the Living and Renovated Church schisms. 
A second “All-Ukrainian Sobor” was called in October 1927 at which 
time “Bishop” Nicholas Boretzky was chosen Metropolitan in place 
of Lipkovsky. This was probably the last act of importance of the 
Autocephalists. On 28 January 1930, under pressure from the gov- 
ernment, it is said, the Autocephalists called a special Sobor com- 
posed of the remaining bishops and forty priests at which they pas- 
sed a resolution stating that the Ukrainian Church was “liquidating” 
itself and that the clergy would cease to be “servers of the cult.” 
A few parishes continued to exist until approximately 1935 when 
all traces of the Autocephalous Church is lost. The St. Sophia ca- 
thedral was closed to services in 1934 and declared a_ historical 
monument, 


In the years following 1934 many archaeological investiga- 
tions and excavations of the ancient St. Sophia edifice took place. 
The ancient floors of the original structure were discovered. The 
architecture was thoroughly surveyed and investigated and the an- 
cient frescoes were cleansed of oil paint which covered them for 
centuries. The baroque iconostases were dismantled and a large- 
scale confiscation of valuable ecclesiastical objects took place. In 
the years 1941/1943 the German occupation authorities removed 
many objects of historical interest, icons and archives and sent 
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them to Germany. Finally in 1945 the cathedral came under the 
jurisdiction of the Ukrainian Academy of Architecture. 


According to the guide who showed us around this historic 
edifice, in its original shape the cathedral was a majestic five-nave 
structure, surrounded by two rows of open galleries and crowned 
with 13 cupolas. The primitive architects very ably combined the 
ancient art of wood construction with the principles of stone build- 
ing. The interior of the edifice is adorned with many highly artistic 
mosaics and frescoes which speak well of the ancient masters. We 
were greatly impressed by the great mosiac of the Theotokos (11th 
century) in the dome of the main sanctuary apse. This mosaic gives 
one the impression of an icon of huge dimensions and in reality its 
height is 19.685 feet. In this mosaic the proportions are well pre- 
served, the various shades of blue and gold are successful, and it 
has a strong appeal. Mosaic work generally is not too frequent in 
Russian churches. 


In the north-eastern chapel of the cathedral stands a porphyry 
marble sarcophagus in which Prince Yaroslav the Wise was buried 
in 1054, and later Princess Irene. It is thought that this beautiful 
piece of sculpture was done in Byzantium and brought here ready- 
made, or that only the unfinished slabs were brought to Kiev. It 
is similar to the sarcophagus found in Constantinople even to the 
Byzantine designs and symbols with which it is covered. It is 
known from the chronicles that Yaroslav died in 1054 at the age 
of 76 and that he was buried in a marble sarcophagus in St. Sophia 
but the chronicler does not indicate the exact spot where he was 
buried. It is known besides that the Sophia Cathedral served in an- 
tiquity as the burial place of other Kievan princes. Thus it is known 
that the marble tomb of Vladimir Monomach stood here. However, 
only one tomb was preserved to this day, and in connection with 
this many scholars doubted that the present sarcophagus contained 
the remains of Yaroslav. In 1936 and 1939 the sarcophagus was 
opened and investigated. The skeletons of a man, a woman and 
children were discovered but all the bones were mixed together. 
It was known that Yaroslav limped as a child and that later in life 
he was wounded in the right knee which made him a cripp.e. On 
the basis of X-ray and other studies the anthropologists came to the 
conclusion that Yaroslav was actually buried here. 


We noticed a section of the floor was lowered. It seems that 
about three feet of additional flooring was placed over the original 
floor in the course of the years of the various restorations and ad- 
ditions to the edifice. In one section of the nave, a glass enclosure 
showed a cut-away of the various layers of floors and also some 
of the eleventh century (presumably) frescoes thus uncovered on 
the massive columns below floor level. It seemed that the Sanctuary 
floor was lower than the nave but the work going on presently no 
doubt will remedy the situation and restore original beauty and di- 
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mension. While we were in the cathedral, specialized workmen 
were seen on various scaffolding working under spot lights. 


Before leaving the ancient edifice we inspected the frescoes 
on the staircases and galleries depicting secular subjects. It is 
thought that these belonged originally to Yaroslav’s palace which 
has not survived. 


While in the cathedral we purchased copies of the guide-book 
published by the Ukrainian Academy of Architecture in 1954. In 
recent times many scholars have become interested in St. Sophia, 
among them Kenneth John Conant, Professor of Architecture at 
Harvard, who edited the late Professor S. H. Cross’s work “Medi- 
eval Russian Churches” (Cambridge, 1949). Prof. Conant, interest- 
ingly enough, is a convert to Orthodoxy. 


ST. VLADIMIR’S CATHEDRAL 


In the past century among the Orthodox inhabitants of Kiev 
there arose the idea of adorning the city with a grand church in 
honor of the Enlightener of Russ. the Isapostolic Prince Vladimir. 
By its style the church ought to have shown the tie of the present 
with deep antiquity. Such a church was built and in 1956 the six- 
tieth anniversary of its consecration was celebrated. 

On 15 July 1862 the foundation of the new church was laid 
by Metropolitan of Kiev and Galich, Arsenius. This day was a great 
holiday for the city of Kiev. On that day the square on which the 
temple was to be built was filled with processions from St. Sophia, 
the Kiev Crypt Laura and from other monasteries and churches. 
The Metropolitans of Kiev appealed for contributions which were 
forthcoming from all corners of Russia. 

The original plans of the architect Shtrom called for build- 
ing a grandiose cruciform edifice with 13 cupolas. This was changed 
by the Architects Sparro and later the Academician Beretti. Ac- 
cording to the new plans, the temple was to have the form of a 
ship and be crowned with seven cupolas. The temple is 52 metres 
(about 174 feet) in length, the western facade 30.5 metres, and 53 
metres in height. It was thought that Kiev would be enriched and 
adorned with a new church in four years. But it was only after 
twenty years of very difficult and complicated work that the church 
was completed, the cupolas crowned with crosses, and bells hung 
in the belfry. 

St. Vladimir’s Cathedral is somewhat reminiscent of a basil- 
lica. Interiorly it is divided into three naves ending in three apses. 
Originally it was planned to have five altars in the cathedral, three 
on the first floor and two above, but only one altar was placed on 
the lower level with three iconostases since the two side naves end 
at the eastern end in iconostases. The left iconostasis separates 
the protheses from the central part of the temple, while the right 
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iconostasis contains the sacristy or Diakonikon. The main icono- 
stasis does not contain north and south doors. 


Prof. A. V. Prakhov was given charge of the interior deco- 
ration of the church. He invited some of the most talented artists 
of the time to paint the edifice: V. M. Vasnetsov, M. V. Nesterov, 
P. A. Svedomsky and P. A. Kotarbinsky. Later the artists M. V. 
Vrubel, A. S. Manontov, N. K. Pimonenko and others were asked 
to work on the cathedral. The painting of the cathedral continued 
to its very consecration, 20 August 1896, by Metropolitan Joannicius. 


The consecration of the cathedral was an outstanding event 
in Russia. At the time the well-known religious writer Poselianin 
wrote: “The Kievan Prince Vladimir Cathedral is not only a monu- 
ment in honor of the Enlightener of Russia. This catholicon is an 
epoch in the history of Russian art, the crown of artistic creation. 
This church with its paintings shall always have for Russia the 
same sort of pride, which the better temples of the best periods 
have for Western Europe... Long before the consecration of this 
church joyous reports circulated among the faithful; and it is name- 
ly not its proportions or architecture, not the situation of the temple, 
but its paintings which arouse elated evaluations.” 


When one enters the Cathedral for the first time he is struck 
by Vasnetzov’s image of the Theotokos on the apse behind the altar 
which is not hidden by the low one-tiered iconostasis. This latter is 
made of a series of light columns of delicate-gray (almost white) 
Carrara marble united by white capitals and arches. The arches 
are decorated with mosaic incrustations. Over the Royal Doors 
there is a beautiful dark violet “St. Vladimir Cross” with hanging 
ornamentation. 


Throughout the building, on the walls, ceilings and plafonds 
the whole economy of mankind’s salvation is depicted. Here we 
see Christ the Saviour blessing the world, the drama of Golgotha, 
scenes from the last week of the Saviour’s life, the raising of Laza- 
rus, the Entry into Jerusalem, etc. On the western wall over the 
entrance is Vasnetsov’s “Dread Judgment.” The paintings through- 
out show originality and high technical achievement. The painters 
who most exhibited their talents were Vasnetsov and Nesterov. They 
created a whole series of valuable and original pictures based on 
sacred themes. Between them they are responsible for 18 pictures 
and 84 individual figures not counting ornamentation. 


There is a choir loft at the rear of the church which extends 
along both walls of the church to form two upper naves ending in 
sanctuaries-on the right that of St. Olga, on the left SS. Boris and 
Gleb. Opposite the entry into the Choir loft is the Baptistry. Over 
the entrance to the latter is a painting of the Baptism of Prince 
Vladimir, on the opposite side over the choir entrance is the Baptism 
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of Russ in the Dnieper. These well known paintings are both by 
Vasnetsov. 
VASNETSOV 

Victor Michaelovich Vasnetsov was one of the greatest mas- 
ters of Russian religious painting. He is the creator of a series of 
paintings and images amazing by their artistic technic and reli- 
gious content. In him was successfully united a pure and profound 
faith with great artistic talent and rich culture. Before his time 
there were other artists who were interested in religious painting 
but besides all the factors which go to make up an excellent work 
of art, there is something in Vasnetsov’s paintings which speaks to 


Vasnetsov's depiction of the Baptism of St. Vladimir. 
St. Vladimir's Cathedral, Kiev. 
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the soul. He was born on 15 May 1848 in northern Russia in the 
family of a poor priest. A graduate of the Petersburg Academy of 
Art, before his most important work at St. Vladimir’s Cathedral, 
Vasnetsov was well known as a talented illustrator of books and 
worked on the frescoes of the Moscow Historical Museum. In his 
icons Vasnetsov preserved some elements of the Byzantine tradi- 
tion trying at the same time to achieve modern realism in the de- 
piction of the Saints. His favorite theme was the “Theotokos with 
the Eternal Infant,” which he painted in several churches, among 
them the Warsaw Cathedral. He died in Moscow on 23 July 1926. 
NESTEROV 

The other famous artist who took part in the decoration of 
St. Vladimir’s Cathedral was Michael Vasilievich Nesterov. Born 
19 May 1862, Nesterov lived long after the Revolution, dying during 
World War II. In the Soviet period of his life he became well 
known for his portraits (about thirty), for one of which, his por- 
trait of the Academician I. P. Pavlov, he received in 1941 a Stalin 
prize. He is famous for his painting in 1889 of “The Vision of the 
vouth Bartholemew,” a scene from the life of St. Sergius. 


THE CATHEDRAL 


Much marble of many different types and hues was utilized 
in the interior decoration of the Cathedral of St. Vladimir. We men- 
tioned above that the iconostasis was constructed of light grey Ita- 
lian Carrara marble. For paneling around the walls of the edifice, 
dark green and dark red marble were used. The ciborium-balda- 
chino was hewed out of white marble. A golden hued marble was 
used for the paneling of the wall in the Sanctuary apse, while the 
Altar and seats in the High Place are of white marble. All the 
work done in marble was according to the drawings of Prof. Pra- 
khov. There is considerable use of bronze in the cathedral. Thus, 
the Prothesis Table, four shrines (Kioti) in Byzantine style, five 
analogions, fifteen chandeliers in antique Russian style, thirty-four 
candelabra, and nineteen ikonostasis oil-lamps are of bronze. The 
Royal Doors of all the iconostases and the grille for the Soleas are 
also of gilded bronze. It is estimated that the overall cost of the 
cathedral was 900 thousand rubles. 


Following the events of the Revolution, the Cathedral of St. 
Vladimir fell into the hands of the Renovated schismatics together 
with other Kievan churches. It probably was occupied by them until 
the last Renovated Metropolitan (Juvenalius Meshchersky) left Kiev 
at the end of 1934. Is those years the Orthodox (“Patriarchal”) hier- 
archs of Kiev used the so-called “Little” St. Sophia church in Kiev 
as their cathedral. Sometime in the 1930's, apparently, the Cathed- 
ral of St. Vladimir entirely ceased to function as a church. In the 
summer of 1941 the Germans occupied Kiev. Soon after, in Feb- 
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ruary 1942, the neo-Autocephalists of the Polycarp Sikorsky orien- 
tation sent bishops to Kiev and St. Andrew’s Church became their 
cathedral. It is at St. Andrew’s, e. g., that Mstislav Skripnik, present- 
ly in America, was consecrated on 14 May 1942 by neo-Autocephalist 
bishops. It is probably at this same time that the canonical hierarchs 
of the Autonomous Church headed by Metropolitan Alexis Gromad- 
sky arrived in Kiev and made St. Vladimir’s their cathedral. After 
Metropolitan Alexis’ murder in May 1943, the Autonomous Bishops 
were to call a Sobor in connection with the solemn consecration of 
St. Vladimir’s Cathedral on 19 September 1943. By September of 
1943, however, the Germans began their general retreat from the 
Dnieper and the Sobor and the consecration could not take place. 
On 23 September the Germans ordered the inhabitants of central 
Kiev to evacuate the city within forty-eight hours. Both the Auto- 
nomist Bishop and their rivals the neo-Autocephalist Bishops were 
forced to leave the Ukraine. Some of the Autonomist Bishops de- 
sired to remain with their flocks but they were forcibly evacuated. 
In spite of this some of them managed to remain, e. g. Bishop Pan- 
cratius, a brilliant preacher and firm champion of the Orthodox 
“Patriarchal” cause against the encroachments of the neo-Autoce- 
phalist schismatics. 


Many churchmen suffered in the general terror that held 
sway at this time. Thus, Father Irenarchus Kondarkin, an Hegu- 
men of the Laura who was suffering from tuberculosis, was sever- 
ly beaten by the Germans and died of his wounds. As a result of 
the terroristic expulsion another monk of the Laura, Father Arca- 
dius, died after a few days. On 26 October the Germans brutally 
murdered, by shattering her head, the hundred year old sche-nun 
Seraphima together with her novice Alexandra. Mother Seraphima 
had been held in great esteem and veneration by all the inhabitants 
of the city. 


When the Germans abandoned Kiev it was a shamble and 
several of its churches were lying in ruins. Upon leaving the city 
they set fire to St. Vladimir’s Cathedral, but Soviet fire-fighters 
were able to localize the fire on the first day of the Red Army’s 
entrance into the city and only two cupolas were burned. The cath- 
edral, however, was badly in need of repair. Soon after the appoint- 
ment in February 1944 of the new Exarch of the Ukraine, Metro- 
politan John, extensive restorative work began in the edifice with 
the assistance of the best artists of the Ukraine and Russia. The 
Metropolitan’s chief aids in these years were Father Dimitri Vve- 
densky, Dean of the Cathedral, and Father Constantine Ruzhitsky, 
Chancellor of the Exarchate. Both of these churchmen are labor- 
ing at church posts in Moscow as we have previously mentioned. At 
the present time, the Cathedral has been fully restored to its original 
beauty 
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Our American delegation arrived at St. Vladimir's Cathedral 
a few moments before 6:00 P.M. Upon entering we found the edi- 
fice filled with people awaiting the beginning of All-night Vigils. 
It was Saturday evening and, according to the tradition of the Or- 
thodox Church, Sunday begins at sundown of the previous day. 
Consequently most pious Orthodox people consider it their duty 
to attend services not only on Sunday morning, but also on Satur- 
day evening. This is quite unlike America where, through Protest- 
ant influence, the cycle of the ecclesiastical year and daily liturgical 
services, for the most part, does not exist, and most Americans uti- 
lize Saturday night for theatre going and parties. 


In the church’s sacristy or diaconicon we were each assigned 
vestments from the huge collection. Various young men who assist 
in the cathedral as sub-deacons and acolytes helped us. While wait- 
ing for the services to begin we became more familiar with the 
church’s famous paintings. One which impressed us tremendously 
was Vasnetsov’s painting of the Eucharist on the wall behind the 
main Altar. This depicts Christ giving Holy Communion to the 
Apostles. Before the service began the Cathedral's Choir-master, 
the well-known composer Michael Petrovich Gaidai, discussed with 
Father Skoropostizhny the order of services and asked his blessing 
for the various choral numbers the choir was to sing. We noted 
among others that one of the late Alexander Koshitz’s compositions 
was to be sung. Koshitz was a well-known composer and choir- 
director who immigrated to America after the Revolution. He lived 
in semi-retirement in Beechhurst, L. I. (New York) and frequented 
the Saturday nite services of Fr. Dzvonchik’s church in nearby 
Whitestone where he often helped with the singing. 


We participated in the Great Vespers and the Orthros 
(Matins) because we were to take part in celebrating Divine Litur- 
gy on the following day in a church in one of the convents. We 
did notice several ladies at Vespers who were at Liturgy on the fol- 
lowing day. Since the place of our participation in Holy Liturgy 
was not announced, we found out that the “curious” people attend- 
ing St. Vladimir’s on Saturday evening found ways to know where 
we celebrated. 


From the time of the Polyeleos at Matins, the Vigil services 
were headed by the Most Rev. Nestor, Bishop of Pereyaslav-Hmel- 
nitzky, vicar of the Kiev Eparchy. We had met Bishop Nestor the 
previous day at the Exarch’s residence and liked him from the be- 
ginning. He was full of monastic humility and treated us kindly. 
Bishop Nestor is one of the younger hierarchs of the Russian Church 
being born on 3 April 1900, of a peasant family from the village 
of Zhuljany near Kiev. His secular name was Nicetas Arsenievich 
Turgai. At the age of ten he was accepted into the Kiev Crypt Laura 
where he underwent various obediences. As a novice in the Laura, 
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in 1918 he passed an examination for Psalm-reader at the Kiev 
Spiritual Consistory, and in 1920 he finished the pastoral courses at 
the Kiev St. Michael’s Monastery with the right to be a parish 
priest. In 1923 he was transferred to Leningrad as the “Regent” 
(Choir-master) of the Kiev Conventual church (Podvorie) and it is 
here in 1924 that he took the monastic tonsure with the name Nestor 
and was ordained Hierodeacon by the Most Rev. Nectarius (Trez- 
vinsky), Bishop of Polotsk. It is interesting to note that both the 
present Patriarch and the Metropolitan of Krutitsky both lived in 
Leningrad in those years. Metropolitan Nicholas celebrated Litur- 
gy at the Kiev Podvorie many times for his father, Archpriest Doro- 
theus Yarushevich, who lived in retirement in this parish. After 
World War II, Hierodeacon Nestor returned to Kiev and was ac- 
cepted into the Laura’s Brotherhood as Rubrician (“Ustavshchik’’). 
On 30 December 1946 Metropolitan John ordained him a Hiero- 
monk and appointed him Dean (“Blagochinny”) of the Laura. With 
the Metropolitan’s blessing, Father Nestor entered the Kiev Semi- 
nary in 1949 from which he graduated in 1953 with honors. After 
this 1 August 1953, he was appointed “Namestnik” of the Laura 
and on August 16 of the same year he was elevated to Archimandrite. 
He was consecrated Bishop of Uman, vicar of the Kiev Eparchy, on 6 
December 1953 at St. Viadimir’s Cathedral by Metropolitan John, 
Archbishop Nicon of Kherson and Odessa, and others. 


The relics of St. Macarius, Metropolitan of Kiev, which we 
mentioned above in connection with Lipkovsky’s “consecration” 
repose in the cathedral and, at the conclusion of the services, we 
venerated them. Hieromartyr Macarius was martyred by decapi- 
tation by Crimean Tatars during the celebration of the Liturgy. 
When, during the service, the Tatars invaded a village in the Minsk 
province which he was visiting, the Saint told the worshippers to 
flee while he himself continued the Liturgy. The Tatars seized him 
at the Altar and beheaded him. His relics reposed until recently in 
the St. Sophia Cathedral. 


Although the churches in Kiev are amply filled with wor- 
shippers, we could not help but notice that they were not so jammed 
as in Moscow. This is, perhaps, explained by the fact that Kiev has 
more churches open for the size of its population than Moscow, and 
the churches themselves appeared spacious. We were told that 
Kiev has 28 churches for a population of about a million, while 
Moscow has only about 50 churches for about seven million inha- 
bitants. No one can be sure about the population figures because 
there has not been a recent census. In one of the churches we visit- 
ed in Kiev, a priest told us quite frankly that many of the existing 
churches were opened during the German occupation and that, later, 
after the Germans had fled, it would have been embarrassing for 
the Soviet authorities to close houses of worship which were per- 
mitted to operate by the “enemies of the people.” This seems to 
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be confirmed by a statement in the Journal of the Moscow Patriar- 
chate where, in describing the activities of the neo-Autocephalists 
and other schismatics in Kiev during the German occupation, it says: 
“It was permitted (for the schismatics) to open parishes every- 
where, even in chicken coops, where alongside the Altar, behind an 
enclosure, a calf was housed!” (J.M.P., 1945, No. 3, p. 62). History 
has since shown that the Germans had ulterior motives and did not 
have the people’s welfare in mind when they acted in this patron- 
izing way toward religious gatherings. 


The evening services were lengthy and somewhat tiring for 
us. The choir was magnificent. We discovered that not all persons 
in the church were there to pray—or perhaps they were—but many 
were music critics and other musical personages of Kiev and sur- 
rounding areas who often come to hear the “concert” of the famed 
Choir-master and his choir. We were told that often after a new com- 
position is written by the Composer-Director and “performed” here, 
reviews and notices appear in the papers and journals. Advance 
billing is also given in the press. 


Starting with Lazarus Saturday, the priests actually are forced 
to live in the church. Not only are the park, the boulevard and 
streets packed with people so that traffic must be diverted, but the 
priests cannot find a way through the mass of humanity and sleep 
on cots in the vestry. By evening, truck loads of pussy-willow (this 
is used in place of palms in Russia) are unloaded in the courtyard 
of the cathedral and when the blessing of the willows is completed 
at the Vigil service of Palm Sunday, within a short time the count- 
less blessed willows are all taken by the faithful, but the solid wall of 
humanity seems to grow. Only toward evening of Palm Sunday, 
the crowd begins to dispense. This same procedure starts Holy 
Thursday evening and lasts until Paschal Monday, when again the 
priests are “inmates” of the cathedral. Actually on Palm Sunday 
eve, as also on Pascha, services are also conducted outdoors and at 
all the altars. 


POKROVSKY CONVENT 

On Sunday, 11 December 1955, we con-celebrated the Litur- 
gy at the Kiev Convent of the Protection (Pokrov) of the Theotokos. 
This convent, one of the largest in Kiev has 260 nuns. It has on 
interesting history. The convent was founded on 1/14 July 1889 
by the Grand Princess Alexandra Petrovna, who took the monastic 
veil under the name Anastasia. Almost from its founding, a hospital 
and home for invalids was started at the convent. The hospital grew 
and gradually enlarged and one of the nun’s obediences came to be 
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the duty to care for the sick. The third day after the German eva- 
cuation of Kiev, the nuns organized a hospital for Red Army sol- 
diers. Later when Army Hospitals arrived in the city, the nuns re- 
mained to work in them in the capacity of service personnel and 
voluntary assistants. The wounded were quite satisfied with the 
nuns’ care for it is difficult to find more patient and friendly nurses. 
Du ing the war the nuns helped to wash the wounded, cleaned cloth- 
es, helped in the kitchens, and kept the rooms in order. Part of the 
Soviet medical personnel which was housed on the convent’s terri- 
tory, ate in the convent’s refectory. 


Within the grounds of the convent there is the huge monastic 
Catholicon of Saint Nicholas. The foundation for this great edifice 
was laid in 1896 but it was not consecrated until 1911 by the Most 
Reverend Flavian, Metropolitan of Kiev and Galich. There are two 
levels to the edifice, an upper church and a lower church. The 
upper church has three Altars, the central one consecrated to St. 
Nicholas the Wonderworker, the right altar dedicated to All Saints, 
and the left altar dedicated to St. Sergius of Radonezh. In the lower 
church the central altar is dedicated to the Lifebearing Font (Feast- 
day, Friday of Paschal-Bright Week), and there is a right altar 
consecrated to St. Seraphim of Sarov. 
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After the Revolution the usual fate befell the Convent: it was 
seized by the Renovated, ceased to function entirely, but was re- 
opened during the war years. For these reasons and the lack of 
funds in the convent for renovation, the conventual church fell into 
disrepair and for a period of years was subject to the destructive 
action of winds and rain. At the close of 1947 the Patriarch’s sister, 
A. V. Pogozhevy, entered the convent and immediately took the fate 
of the cloister and its ruined church to heart. As a result of her 
participation, the Hegumenia, Mother Archelaa, interceded with the 
diocesan authorities for permission to restore the convent’s church. 
After becoming a Riasophore on 8 March 1948, taking the name 
Anna, A. V. Pogozheva, with Metropolitan John’s blessing, became 
the head of the catholicon’s renovating committee. 


The renovation began in April 1948. The sisters of the con- 
vent energetically went to work putting the edifice in order and in 
the course of the restoratory period put in much energy and subsi- 
diary assistance into the labor of renovation. The first contributions 
toward the restorations were given by His Holiness Patriarch Alexis 
and the head of the Building Committee Sister Anna. Through her 
appeals many hierarchs of the Church sent their donations towards 
the work. The parishioners, clergy and sisters of the convent also 
gave their share. In May 1948 Patriarch Alexis visited Kiev. On 21 
May 1948 he inspected the Pokrovsky Convent’s church and on 23 
May celebrated the Liturgy in the Convent. He noted the great de- 
vastation of both the exterior and interior of the church and gave 
his blessing for the start of the work of reconstruction. 


The interior restoration of the catholicon was finished about 
a year after it began and on 16 May 1949 Metropolitan John of Kiev 
consecrated the main altar of the catholicon to the memory of St. 
Nicholas. For the successful and zealous completion of the reno- 
vation the Patriarch bestowed upon the head of the convent, Hegu- 
menia Archelaa, a pectoral cross with precious stones and issued a 
Patriarchal certificate of merit to Sister Anna, the head of the Build- 
ing Committee. From 17 to 21 November 1949 Patriarch Alexis a- 
gain visited Kiev and stayed at the convent. On 18 November he in- 
spected the temple together with the cloister’s sisters and clergy and 
called it a majestic church. On 21 November the Patriarch cele- 
brated Holy Liturgy in this church. 


The church is truly impressive not only in size but by its 
beautiful gilded iconostasis, iconography, and the order in which. 
it is kept. All three sanctuaries of the upper church are united on 
one plane, and the proportions of the main sanctuary are almost as 
large as those in the Patriarchal Cathedral in Moscow. We were 
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greatly impressed by the piety of the nuns and found among them 
not only elderly sisters but also many nuns and young novices. The 
singing here is prayerful and well done and carries one’s soul far 
above this vale of tears. The nuns serve as acolytes and their black 
klobuks and ryassas against the snow-white walls of the church, 
their unceasing bowing and prostrations, their eagerness to help the 
celebrating priests, impressed us tremendously because we had never 
before had such close contacts with Orthodox nuns. 


The Hegumenia (abbess), Mother Archelaa, coming to this 
convent as an eight-year old orphan, was raised here and now en- 
deavours to keep up the old traditions. After the Liturgy she in- 
vited us to her private quarters where we were served tea and 
various cakes. The present Pastor-Chaplain of the Convent is Fath- 
er Sergius Afonsky who had formerly been Rector of the Kiev Semi- 
nary. There are several other priests attached to the convent since 
it also serves as a parish church for the inhabitants in the immedi- 
ate area of the cloister. The previous Pastor of the convent, Father 
Theodore Pospelovsky, had served for over forty years. 


After leaving the Pokrovsky Convent our group was taken 
on a short tour of the city by automobile. We motored down to 
the Dnieper and crossed the new “Paton” bridge just recently com- 
pleted. In our drive we noticed the construction of the Kiev sub- 
way system which is under way, travelled through some of the 
parks on the bank of the river, saw St. Vladimir’s statue overlooking 
the Dnieper, and visited the down-town area of the city. The huge 
new stadium was pointed out to us, and we passed by the Kiev 
Planetarium. Generally speaking, we came to the conclusion that 
Kiev must be a beautiful place in the Spring and Summer when the 
trees lining the streets are green and the various terraced flower 
gardens are in bloom. Kiev seems more colorful and gayer than 
Moscow and even in December we noticed more variety in the way 
people dressed-not everything seemed to be cut from one pattern 
and one bolt of cloth. Unfortunately we could spend little time 
viewing the “Mother of Russian Cities” since we were expected at 
the Metropolitan—Exarch’s for dinner and reception in our honor, 
where we arrived about 2:30 P.M. 


J.0.D., F.S.K., D.F.A. 
(to be continued) 
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FATHER MICHAEL, Recluse of Uusi Valamo 


EB the warm and sunny morning of August 9, 1954, I left Kuopio, 
capitol of Central Finland, for the northernmost Monastery in the 
world, Uusi Valamo, situated on the same latitude as Southern Green- 
land, Alaska or Kamchatka in Siberia... Our small but comfortable steamer 
nosed its way through the bewildering succession of lakes of the North- 
ern Saimaa. The farther we moved to the northeast the wilder and emp- 
tier the country became. Tall and silent forests lined the coast of the 
lakes through which we were passing. Occasionally there were granite 
rocks and the distant blue mountains in the background. Under the 
green-blue dome of heaven of the Far North the sunlit lakes were serene 
and mysterious. No villages could be seen. Occasionally some lonely houses 
standing on the hills came to view. The air was pure and invigorating. 
Everywhere silence and peace reigned. 


Uusi Valamo is very remote indeed. The steamer touches it only 
once a week during three months of the short northern summer. Other- 
wise, the visitor must go either by rail and then some dozen miles by a 
private car or by a bus from Kuopio and then several miles by a horse. 
The nearest house to Uusi Valamo is ten miles away. The nearest village 
with a doctor and a post office is thirty miles away. The nearest town is 
one hundred and fifty miles away. Surrounded by the endless lakes and 
forests, Uusi Valamo is situated on a small peninsula, or rather, an island. 
It communicates with the mainland by a bridge which could be raised. 
The Uusi Valamo estate has about three hundred and fifty acres, of which 
three hundred acres are the forest. Our steamer was filled with tourists 
who were making a one week cruise in the Saimaa Lakes. Besides me, 
two other Russians, hailing from the Finnish capital, were going on a pil- 
grimage—the father, an old and venerable man over seventy and his son, 
aged forty-seven. 


Rather late in the evening our steamer entered a long and narrow 
lake and stopped before a large, grey-white country house. This was Uusi 
Valamo. Three monks awaited us on the landing stage and conducted 
us to the Monastery across the garden. I arrived at Uusi Valamo. The 
present community numbers about seventy-five monks, mostly Russian. 
There are, however, several Orthodox Finns as well. The Russian monks 
are mostly old, but the Finnish are often middle aged or young. The 
monks came to Uusi Valamo only in 1940. They lived previously on the 
islands of the Valamo archipelago in the greatest European lake, the La- 
doga. 


The foundation of the Valaam Monastery is attributed to St. Sergius 
and St. Germanus, two hermits, who according to tradition, settled on the 
Island of Valaam in 992. St. Abraham, of Rostov (XI-XII Century) and 
St. Cornelius of Poliustrov (XII Century), the well known missionaries to 
the Eastern Finns, were, according to tradition, monks of Valaam. St. 
Arsenius of Konevetz lived there in the fourteenth century. Whatever. 
was the origin of Valaam, it became known to the Novgorodian chroniclers 
as a well established Monastery only in 1329. By 1500 Valaam was one of 
the best renowned among the northern Monasteries. Situated near the 
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Swedish border, Valaam was often looted and burned by the Swedes. 
But it flourished and in the sixteenth century in the Novgorodian Karelia 
alone it possessed 152 estates, fisheries, salt refineries, etc. In 1578 the 
Swedes attacked Valaam, burned it down and murdered all the monks. In 
1611 the restored Monastery was again destroyed. The Valaam Islands 
passed to Sweden in 1617. 


Peter the Great revived Valaam in 1718. The Monastery became so 
numerous and flourishing in the same century that it was able to send 
to Alaska in 1794 several monks to preach Christianity to the natives. The 
entire Orthodox Church in North America traces its origin to this Valaam 
Mission. Father Germanus, a Valaam Monk, buried on the Elovy Island 
in Alaska, could be truly called the Orthodox Apostle of America. In the 
nineteenth century the great spiritual and mystical movement, initiated in 
Romania by the great Ukrainian contemplative, Paisius Velichkovsky, Ab- 
bot of Neamti, which gave to Russia the celebrated Startzi of Optino: Leo, 
Macarius, Ambrosius, Joseph, Anatole and Nectarius, reached Valaam also. 
The institute of Starchestvo, a form of spiritual direction, was adopted 
in Valaam as well. The Abbots Damaskin and Nazarius and Nicholas the 
Recluse, whom Alexander I visited to obtain advice, are better known 
Valaam monks of the past century. 


In 1914 the Community of Valaam had over one thousand members, 
including four hundred life professed monks. In 1918 the Valaam islands 
became part of the territory of the Finnish Republic. Although there 
were always Finns in Valaam the overwhelming majority of monks were 
Russian from the northern provinces of the Empire. Separated from its 
recruiting grounds, the Valaam Community began to dwindle. The posi- 
tion still worsened because of troubles in the Church of Finland. The 
latter, an Archdiocese of the Moscow Patriarchate, received its autonomy 
from the late Patriarch Tikhon. 


The Finnish clergy and laity, however, did not want to remain in 
the Russian Patriarchate, but requested to be received into the Patriar- 
chate of Constantinople. This was granted in spite of the opposition from 
Patriarch Tikhon. Moreover, the Gregorian calendar, including Easter, 
was introduced in the Church of Finland. A large group of the Valaam 
monks refused to accept these innovations and either left for abroad or 
went into the wilderness. Still in 1936 there were two hundred monks in 
Valaam. 


During the Second World War the Valaam Islands became occupied 
by the Soviet army and the monks migrated to the New Valaam. Soon 
after the end of the war the entire Community, with the exception of two 
Finnish monks, requested Patriarch Alexis to receive them into his juris- 
diction. Metropolitan Gregory of Leningrad came to Uusi Valamo to re- 
ceive them. All the monks accepted the old calendar. They are now in 
the jurisdiction of Moscow, but they pray also for the Archbishop of Fin- 
land, to whom they are answerable for accounts, etc., according to Fin- 
nish law. 


I stayed one week in Uusi Valamo. I was very well received by the 
Abbot, Father Nestor, who received his Abbotial benediction in Leningrad 
some time ago. He was accompanied there by Fr. Simphorian, who was 
ordained to the priesthood in Moscow. The Valaam Community belongs 
now to the Archdiocese of Leningrad although it is situated in Finlard. 
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The bishops and priests from the Soviet Union occasionally visit it. Some 
monks of Uusi Valamo correspond with monks in Russia and know pretty 
well the state of monastic life there. 


Before I came to Valamo, I knew that several monks of great ¢x- 
perience in inward life lived there. Father John, former Aboot of Pe- 
cheniga, Confessor to the Community, Megaloschemos or Skhimnik, and 
Fr. Michael, the Recluse, were particularly mentioned. When the Ccm- 
munity was divided in the twenties on the partisans of the new and old 
calendar, Fr. John joined the former group and Fr. Michael the ‘atter. 
Before the New Style was introduced in Valaam, Fr. Michael asked the 
advice of the late Metropolitan Anthony Khrapovitsky, then the President 
of the Russian Episcopal Synod abroad what to do. The latter told him 
that he should remain faithful to the old calendar. He did and was ob- 
liged to leave the Monastery and to retire to Smolensky Island. He lived 
there as a hermit for many years, celebrating the Holy Liturgy daily. 
When he came to Uusi Valamo he continued his solitary life, first as a 
hermit and then as a recluse. Very few people knew, therefore, this man 
of God. 


Some years ago the Metropolitan Nicholas of Kruititsi visited Uusi 
Valamo. He asked the Abbot to recommend to him for spiritual talk the 
monk he considered the most appropriate. The Abbot advised him to 
visit the Recluse. The Metropolitan spent a long time talking with Fr. 
Michael. Returning to the Abbot, the Metropolitan expressed his wonder 
and admiration for the Recluse and requested the Abbot to allow people 
to visit Fr. Michael, particularly the clergy. It was merely a few years 
ago, yet quite a number of people know now about Fr. Michael. The ever- 
growing stream of visitors come to him. Troubled people cross oceans and 
continents in order to have a talk with him and to ask his advice. I was 
already two days in Uusi Valamo when my first meeting with the Recluse 
was arranged. Uusi Valamo is a paradise of peace and silence. While the 
old Valaam had 20,000 pilgrims every summer in the Imperial days and 
at least the same number of tourists between the two wars, only a few 
people come now. The monks are happy; they are not disturbed by crowds. 
Those who come to Valamo now do it either for retreats, to confess and 
to take Holy Communion, or to consult Fr. John or Fr. Michael the Recluse. 


In Uusi Valamo there is nothing for the curious to see: there are 
no splendid churches and buildings, no elaborate ritual, no picturesque 
islands. The buildings are simple and the church is simple, too, but such 
was also the Holy Trinity Monastery in the time of St. Sergius of Rado- 
nezi, its golden age. But the services in Uusi Valamo are inspiring, while 
their singing is the nearest approach in the North the unearthly bea- 
utiful pure Byzantine music which one can still hear in Constantinople. 


Fr. Sergius led me to the Recluse, who already awaited me. He 
received me in his simple bare cell. Fr. Michael was a tall, thin monk, very 
ascetic looking, but extremely kind. Although nearly eighty, he looked at 
least twenty years younger. In his air and manner there was something 
very simple and yet compelling profound respect. In my life I met Patri- 
archs, Cardinals, Primates, Metropolitans and Archbishops by dozens, yet 
none of them impressed me so deeply and immediately as this simple 
monk. He blessed me and asked me to sit down. 
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“I know, Serezienka,” he said to me, using my diminutive name as 
its common with a Russian Staretz, “that you have more than one docto- 
rate and wrote several books on theology and a study of mysticism. There 
is no need, therefore, to begin with an alphabet. Ask me what you want 
and I shall try to answer. But read first this paper.” 


Father Michael took one of many leaflets lying on his table and 
handed it over to me to read. As the Staretz of Optino, Fr. Michael keeps 
handy a collection of leaflets printed or typed. Each of them is an ex- 
tract from the writings of the ancient and modern mystics, touching every 
possible subject. I took the leaflet and read it with attention. What I 
wanted to ask Fr. Michael was answered in the leaflet. Naturally, I was 
surprised. People visit the Staretz neither for curiosity’s sake nor for a 
theological controversy. They come to ask advice on various personal 
problems and on inward life. It is assumed that those who come to the 
Staretz will accept his advice as the will of God and act accordingly. 


The difference between Fr. Michael and the great Russian Staretz 
of Optino, on one side, and the great Russian mystic of the last century, 
Bishop Theophan the Recluse, on another, is considerable. The Optino 
Staretz received all and sundry. Enormous crowds beseiged them. They 
were visited by such eminent Russians, as Gogol, Kyreevsky, Dostoevsky, 
Tolstoy, Rozanov, Soloviev and Leontiev, and also by humble folk, pea- 
sants, workers and so on. Fr. Michael, being a Recluse, receives people 
only in rare, exceptional cases. Bishop Theophan received nobody, but he 
had an enormous correspondence. Fr. Michael, having weak sight, hardly 
ever writes. There are people who believe that he once received the gift 
of tears, a hallmark of the highest spirituality. 


It is difficult to sum up my five talks with Fr. Michael. Each of 
them lasted two hours. It was a great privilege and a striking revelation. 
I visited over a hundred Monasteries in the past and I met several con- 
templatives, but none even remotely was similar to Fr. Michael. There is 
much in him that reminds one strongly of St. Serafim of Sarov. Those, 
who know Russian Orthodox mysticism of the last century and its two 
great tendencies, will associate Fr. Michael’s mind rather with that of 
Bishop Theophan the Recluse than with Bishop Ignatius Brianchaninov. 


“In inward life,” Fr. Michael said, “there is no standstill. If we do not 
progress we fall. It is most important to avoid falling in the same sins, 
whatever they may be, drinking, gambling, impurity and so on. After every 
fall our repentance weakens. We become accustomed to our sins and in 
the end Divine grace produces no impression on the sinner who becomes, 
first, indifferent to Christian life, and then violently hostile to God. When 
man reaches this stage, he loses the capacity to repent and becomes a re- 
probate. On another hand, those who truly repent, even if they fall again 
and Again in the same sin, begin first to feel indifferent towards it 
and then to hate it. Gradually all sins become disgusting to them and 
they become the saints of God. Everyone is free to select the first or 
the second way. Those who select the right way must remember 
that the earlier one starts, the better it is. It is difficult to 
break up the formed habits. Criminals and murderers were not born as 
such. They were like everybody else, but they neglected to repent in 
small sins and ended up reprobates. The true personality of any man is 
revealed when he becomes old and still more when he dies. The young 
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and middle aged can wear a mask, but not the old. Extraordinary trans- 
formations do happen.” 


“Tell me, Father,” I asked the Recluse once, “what do you think 
of death?” 


“There is no death,’ he answered, “but merely a passage from this 
world to another. For me this other world is more real than the present.” 


“I know one priest,” I said, “who feels the same.” 


“Well, he is on the right way and perhaps, he is not so far from this 
other world.” 


“Could you feel a living contact with the dead?” I asked. 


“Certainly. The prayer for the dead maintains this contact. Those 
who neglect them break the contact with deplorable results. The prayer 
for the dead are needful not to them only, but for us as well.” 


During my second talk I asked the Recluse, “Father, there are people 
who think that the time is evil and Antichrist is near. What do you 
think?” 


“The mystery of iniquity is in operation since long ago, but I think 
the time is now rather pointing in another direction. Indeed, how many 
martyrs have we had recently and have even now. It shows how many 
saints are still living. In the end of time there will be no martyrs because 
apostasy will be so vile. The martyrs are our advocates before God.” 


I looked at the fine portrait of the late Tsarevich Alexis which de- 
corated the wall. 


“Have you veneration for him?” 


“Certainly. Both for his life and his death. I revere the entire family 
of the late Emperor. Someone even wrote a special Acathist to Nicholas II. 
It is, of course, not for Church prayers, but it is beautiful and correct.” 


Father Michael reflected one moment. 


“I knew a monk,” he said slowly, “who said in 1912 that great troubles 
will come to Russia and that our Church will suffer much for a while. He 
also told that many Russian Monasteries, including Solovki and Optino 
and Sarov, will disappear, but Mount Athos and Valaam will survive. This 
monk said that the Valaam Community will divide into groups and will 
be exiled. It came to pass. Remember also that you must not judge reo- 
ple. You never know what they are really and why they do seemingly 
surprising things. Only God knows who is right and we must love every- 
body.” 


“Do miracles heppen now?” I asked the Staretz, “In every day life.” 


“Of course, they do. You know that old priest whom you men- 
tioned lately. And how he became blind? He was a chaplain in a Convent 
and he was rude and hard to the nuns. Once one of them came to the 
Abbess and said: ‘Please convene the Chapter.’ The Abbess did so. The 
nun told then to the Chapter: ‘I saw Our Lady in a dream, saying to me 
that if within a fortnight our Chaplain will not correct himself, we will . 
be blind.’ When the Chaplain was called in, he became furious and abusive. 
He did not reform. Within a fortnight he became blind and no treatment 
could help him.” 
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On my third visit the Recluse again handed me a leaflet to read. 
There was an answer to the question which I was going to address to him. 
During this third talk we discussed many problems including that of 
Divine Providence. 


“Everything comes from God,” the Recluse said, “health and sick- 
ness, wealth and poverty, honour and shame.” We Christians in theory 
believe in God and Divine Providence, but in fact we do as though they 
never existed. We trust to our own wisdom and reap the proper harvest. 
Those who truly believe in God can perform any miracle. Fr. John of 
Cronstadt and the Staretz of Optino performed many miracles, being as 
we are. They had a living faith, but most of us have merely a dead faith, 
the latter is common to the devils. They know that there is God, but they 
oppose Him nevertheless. There are people who come to consult me, but 
I see at once that they merely want to be confirmed in the decision which 
they already have taken. Occasionally this decision is manifestly opposed 
to the will of God; yet they stick to it. Generally speaking, what we dis- 
like most is the best for us.” 


“How can we find out what is the will of God?” I asked the Recluse. 


“There are three ways,” he answered. “First, the very circumstances 
of our life show the way. For instance, God settled you in England. You 
came here not without His Providence. You may not understand it clearly 
as yet, but you may guess already. Secondly, we may seek the Divine Will 
by lots as it was done by the Apostles when they elected the successor to 
Judas. The same method was used in the election of the late Patriarch 
Tikhon. Yet this method must not be indulged in but used only in very 
rare cases and by a few. The best way is to have a Staretz, Spiritual Di- 
rector, and follow his advice. He might discern the will of God for us 
much better than we can do themselves because he is more detached and 
more experienced. But once we select the Staretz, we must obey him. 
Those who do not suffer badly, as you know well from the lives of the 
Staretz of Optino.” 


“What is most important in life?” I asked Fr. Michael. 


“Love,” he answered. “Never judge anyone, have no foes, revere every- 
one. In life avoid anything which makes you proud and which disturbs 
your peace of mind. The best prayer is ‘Thy will be done.’ True penitence 
severs all sins. Remember also that all troubles in this life are designed 
to make us more detached in this world. Therefore, they lead us to a 
better life.” 


At our last talk Fr. Michael gave me once more a leaflet. I read it. 
The leaflet did not only answer my question, but it summed up all our talks. 
If in our fourth talk I discussed with the Staretz my personal problems, 
the last was entirely dedicated to mystical subjects, prayer, way of life, 
etc. This last talk attained the heights which I never experienced before. 


“The Keleinik (companion) of St. Serafim,” The Recluse said, “wrote 
in his reminiscences, ‘One evening Fr. Serafim told me: Come with me to 
Church. We went. Fr. Serafim lit up all the lamps and all the candles— 
like for Easter. After the service was over, Fr. Serafim said to me: ‘Father 
remember one thing only; try to attain inward peace.’ Whten I accompanied 
Fr. Serafim to his cell he repeated again, giving me his blessing: ‘Father, 
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try to attain inward peace.’ On the next morning I called the Father and 
found him dead before the Icon.” 


“You see,” the Recluse commented on, “St. Serafim knew that their 
service was for him the last on our earth. He was to receive his crown. 
It was for him Easter. What about his advice to the Keleinik? While we 
have no peace of mind, we cannot see God. We are able to understand 
Divine Providence looking to our past, but we do not know what to do 
now and what to plan in the future. If we have no inward peace, it means 
that we are still divided in ourselves and blinded with passions which 
prevent us to see the world as it really is. But when we attain an inward 
peace, our passions are mastered and we see clearly who we are and where 
we go.” 


“What helps, Father,” I asked him, “to attain inward peace?” 


“Patient enduring of sorrows, pure prayer, frequent Communion and 
for the priests the frequent celebration of the Liturgy. Indeed for the 
priests—monks the daily Liturgy is a goal to aim at.” 


“Father,” I asked the Recluse before leaving, “I read in St. Simeon 
the New Theologian, that when he was once in his cell writing, he saw in 
his heart a ball of fire. Suddenly everything faded away and the Saint 
was in the ocean of the blinding light. How do you understand this?” 


“Did you never read the description by Motovilov of his talk with 
St. Serafim?” 


“Does it happen now?” 
“Why not?” Fr. Michael answered, looking at me... 


In the early morning at four o’clock to be exact, on August 16th, 
the day of my departure, I went to Fr. Michael to assist his Liturgy and to 
take Holy Communion. For more than thirty years Fr. Michael has cele- 
brated Liturgy daily. At present, for many years already, he does it in 
the same manner as Bishop Theophan, the Recluse, did. He is alone. 
There is no deacon, no reader, no choir. To assist such a Liturgy is a 
great experience in itself. I certainly never had it before. Only on the 
rarest occasions Fr. Michael allows people to be present at his Liturgy... 


Fr. Gennadius, a kindly, old priest-monk, took me in the Monastery 
horse-drawn cart to the nearest bus stop many miles away. We drove 
through endless empty forests by an indifferent road. I told him of my 
impressions of Fr. Michael. 


“Yes, he is a saintly monk,” Fr. Gennadius answered. “Hardly any 
left like him.” 


Within three hours I was in the bus travelling to Kuopio and to the 
south. Great northern forests and Uusi Valamo were left behind. ’ 


Dr. Serge Bolshakoff 
(Reprinted with special permission from The Russian Orthodox Journal). 
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WHY 1 BECAME ORTHODOX 


1: am a member of the One Holy Orthodox Catholic and Apostolic 
Church. “Well, what of it,” you may say to yourself. “So am I. There 
is nothing unusual about that.” 


But here is the unusual thing about it. I am not of Eastern European 
or Asiatic ancestry. None of my forebearers, as far as I know, were Greeks, 
Russians, Serbs, Bulgarians, Romanians or Syrians. All were Protestants 
or Papists. In short, I am an American convert to Orthodoxy. This is 
indeed unusual, is it not? 


The obvious question, of course. is why. Why did I became Orthodox? 


Was it because I prefer the society of “foreigners,” or unusual peo- 
ple? No, not at all. Normally I would prefer to associate with people whom 
I can understand; whose ways and traditions are my own. Although I 
care nothing about races or national origins, it is simply not convenient 
to associate with those who for the most part speak little English, and 
with whom, therefore, it is difficult to exchange thoughts about any- 
thing but the simplest matters. 


Why, then, did I become Orthodox? Was it because I liked the cere- 
mony, music or vestments used in the Orthodox Church? Again the an- 
swer is no. I was really converted to Orthodoxy before I ever entered the 
doors of any Orthodox Church. Moreover when I did go inside one, I was 
not particularly impressed. I understood not a word of what was said or 
sung; the music sounded strange and rather unpleasant, and even the 
motions and actions of the priest were almost incomprehensible. 


What, then, is the answer? Did some Orthodox person convert me 
to his faith? Not at all! No Orthodox person ever attempted to convert 
me—until I was already converted! In fact until quite recently, I had never 
seen an Orthodox priest or layman try to convert anyone!— with the ex- 
ception of one priest who is himself a convert. The few Orthodox with 
whom I had come in contact never intimated by word or deed that they 
even had any religion. 


As for the non-Orthodox Americans, millions have never even heard 
that there is any Orthodox Church. Most of the rest know no more about 
it than they know about Buddhism, and somewhat less than they know 
about judaism. Of course in a half dozen of our largest cities, Orthodoxy 
is perhaps a little better known, or rather, I should say, more heard of. 
Nevertheless, to the overwhelming majority of Americans, Orthodoxy is un- 
known. A number of people, upon being told that I was a member of the 
Orthodox Church, were very surprised to learn that I was a Jew! Many 
others are sure that Orthodox Catholics are a mere language-variety of 
the Church of Rome! Others “know” that our Church was founded by 
Martin Luther, and that we are fervent followers of the Protestant refor- 
mers! 
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But enough of this! I see that I have digressed somewhat. I still 
have not explained why I am Orthodox. The answer is that I converted 
myself by reading and study—with God’s help and guidance. 


I took my first feeble step on the road to Orthodoxy when I became 
convinced that Christ demands unity of His followers... One Lord, One 
Faith, One Baptism. From a study of the New Testament, aided by the 
small reasoning power which God gave me, it became evident to me that 
Christ taught but one truth and founded but one Church, which the Holy 
Book describes as “the pillar and ground of the truth.” I read how our 
Lord prayed that “they might all be ONE,” and how He predicted that the 
“gates of hell” would never prevail against His one Church. Hence it be- 
came painfully clear to me that the spectacle of the 200 or more sects in 
our country calling themselves Christian, constitutes an insolent mockery 
of Christianity, and an insult to its Divine Founder. For Christ is one, un- 
divided and changeless, and that which represents Him on earth must 
necessarily be an undivided changeless unity. But the 200 odd sects are 
divided, and they are divided because they teach conflicting doctrines. 
Moreover, their mutual contradictions are indisputably the result of 
CHANGE, since Apostolic Christianity neither taught contradictions nor 
approved them. 


Jesus Christ, our Lord and God and Saviour, is the “way, the truth, 
and the life,” consequently He can teach nothing but truth. It should 
be obvious, then, that any religious organization which teaches false doct- 
rine in any matter, great or small, does not speak for Christ. He cannot 
say to any such organization of men as He said to the founders of His 
Church, “Who hears you, hears me.’”’ He can approve only that organiza- 
tion which teaches the exact truth and nothing but the truth. 


The fact of the 200 clashing Christian denominations can only mean 
one of two things; either they are all wrong, or one is right and the rest 
wrong. To accept the first conclusion would, of course, designate Christ as 
a deceiver and a false prophet, hence the second conclusion must be right. 


I attained to the sure knowledge, therefore, that of the many oppos- 
ing faiths, one and only one must be the true faith. My problem was to 
find the right one. 


My examination of various Protestant sects convinced me that their 
adherents were all sincere, and since I knew that their differences sprang 
from the fact they all interpreted the Bible in a different manner, I 
finally decided that private interpretation of the Bible alone, without any 
reference to the traditions of the ancient Church, cannot lead to all truth. 
It became increasingly evident to me that so long as the “Bible only” doct- 
rine is adhered to, never until the end of the world will the Protestants 
agree among themselves. Yet Christ demands unity. 


After much thought on the subject, I finally came to understand 
the following truths. The Bible taken by itself, divorced from all history 
and tradition is a difficult book to understand. Men of honesty and sin- 


cerity deduce radically divergent beliefs and doctrines from the same book.’ 


But it is also clear that the tastes and fancies of the individual in a large 
part determine what he will find in the Bible. In other words, one is very 
likely to find what he wants to find. The individual may not be con- 
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scious of any dishonesty in his interpretations, but his own inhibitions, his 
own training and traditions as to right and wrong, are sure to color some- 
what his interpretations, causing him to “spiritualize” certain “hard say- 
ings,” where the literal meaning conflicts with his own tastes, or to insist 
on a literal understanding of the text which happens to appeal to him. 
It cannot be disputed, then, that the Christian religion as established by 
the “Bible only” method, in the last analysis becomes largely a matter of 
personal taste and fancy. 


It is manifest that some objective authority is needed which trans- 
cends the subjectivism of individual interpretation. Moreover, God, who 
is both omniscient and just, could not demand unity of us and at the 
same time limit His instructions to a book upon which seekers in good 
faith cannot possibly agree. The Holy Book is indeed infallible, but with- 
out an infallible interpreter, its value is only relative or problematical. 
Christianity, however, if it be from God, must teach truths which are 
not relative or problematical, but absolute and sure. Hence reason itself 
demands the existence if an objective witness and authority capable of a 
sure interpretation of the Bible and of everything else which any honest 
seeker after truth needs to know. 


Re-reading the Bible in the light of my new understanding, I dis- 
covered that Christ neither wrote anything nor commanded that anything 
be written. He founded not a Book, but a living fellowship of teachers 
whom He commanded to “go into all the world and preach the Gospel.” 
Moreover, this living body of teachers was self-perpetuating, for the 
Apostles laid their hands upon other men and ordained them for the min- 
istry, and commanded that they ordain others. No man in the early 
Church could presume to act for the Church in any capacity who was not 
ordained to do so by those whom Christ had granted this authority. One 
may argue from the Bible that there were or were not three orders in the 
ministry. What cannot be denied is that the ministry of the Church was 
self-perpetuating, thus insuring both unity and in Apostolic succession 
of chief rulers, call them what you like. Therefore any individual in any 
age who sets himself up as a presbyter or bishop without the Apostolical 
ordination, is wholly lawless, having destroyed the unity of Christ, and 
is acting entirely outside the Church. Nor can such a one excuse himself 
by contending that a new Church is necessary for the reason that the old 
Church is faithless and corrupt, for in so arguing he makes Christ a liar, 
who predicted that “the gates of hell” would never prevail against His 
Church, and who promised to be with His Church “even unto the end of 
the world.” 


It follows that the true Church with its Apostolical ministry must 
have existed in every age. Conversely, all Churches which have been in 
existence only a few centuries, and which do not even pretend to possess 
the Apostolic Succession, are seen to be spurious. 


Having arrived at this point in my reasoning, I was able to eliminate 
from further consideration all religious bodies making no claim of con- 
tinuous existence from Apostolic times. 


At this stage in my development I joined myself to the Episcopal 
“High Church,” and was for some time a zealous member. This church 
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claims the Apostolic Succession and the true traditions of the ancient 
Church, and I believed its claims, not knowing any better. 


Then to my surprise, a zealous follower of the Pope, whom I did not 
even know, sent me a polemical letter in which he highly exalted the 
Roman Church as Christ’s true Church, and condemned my faith as an 
invention of Satan. I joined issue with him immediately, and for a long 
time, he and I busied ourselves sending the controversial letters back and 
forth. The whole controversy was conducted in a spirit of good will, and 
I am still on friendly terms with the man. I was never able to convert. 
him, and he never succeeded in converting me, but the controversy had a 
result that neither of us expected. In order to refute his arguments ef- 
fectively, I was forced to du quite a bit of research. I eagerly read Church 
History, the writings. of some of the Church Fathers, and the decisions of 
the seven Ecumenical Synods (Councils) of the undivided Church. It did 
not take me long to prove that his Church is not in the truth, but it took 
quite a while and surprised me not a little to discover that my Church also 
was without foundation. 


The reader may not know it, but the Episcopal or Anglican Church, 
bases its claim to validity upon the “Branch Theory.” The Church of Eng- 
land for a long time after the split between Rome and Orthodoxy, con- 
tinued as an integral part of the Western Church under subjugation to the 
Pope of Rome. Since splitting off from Rome, the Anglican Church, of 
course, can claim no valid priesthood apart from the Roman Church. 
In other words, unless the Roman Bishops who became bishops of the 
new Church were true bishops of Christ’s true Church, the Anglican Church 
is merely another sect of heretics and schismatics. Hence it is easily seen 
that the Anglican Church cannot claim to be valid without admitting also 
the full validity of the Roman Church from which it sprang. Therefore, 
for Anglicans, the “Branch Theory” is an absolute necessity. 


This theory holds that the Church of Christ is composed of three 
“branches,” namely Orthodox, Roman and Anglican. My reading of the 
written traditions of the ancient undivided Church, however, proved to 
me that the Church Fathers were unanimously opposed to the doctrine 
implied by the “Branch Theory.” This theory, if true, means that the 
Church is not infallible. This conclusion naturally follows from the fact 
that the three alleged “branches” mutually contradict one another in many 
points of doctrine. Obviously one or more of the “branches” is teaching 
false doctrine, and inasmuch as the Church itself allegedly consists of the 
three branches, the Church itself is found guilty of false teaching. 


The Anglican proponents of this theory, however, attempt to es- 
cape the force of this argument by making a distinction between “essen- 
tial” and “non-essential” doctrines. They assert that the three “branch- 
es” are in perfect agreement on all the essential dogmas, and that the 
infallible nature of the Church is hereby preserved, despite the disagree- 
ment over non-essentials. This argument may seem plausible at first 
glance. Indeed I was taken in by it myself for some time because I ac- 
cepted it without thinking. But let us examine it closely. 


If a distinction is to be made between essential and non-essential 


doctrine, who or what authority is to decide which are the essential ones? 
It is beyond dispute that the Church itself is the only possible authority 
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which can venture to say which of its doctrines are necessary. But the 
imaginary three-headed Church of the “Branch Theory” cannot answer 
this question because the heads are in total disagreement upon this point. 
The Roman “Branch” insists that all of its dogmas are necessary, as for 
example the dogma that the Pope is the infallible head of the Church. The 
Orthodox “branch” is equally insistent that all it teaches is the faith and 
consequently necessary, as for example the doctrine that Christ alone is 
the Head of the Church. Since, therefore, a contradictory answer is no 
answer, the imaginary Syncretism which the Anglicans call the Church, 
responds to suffering humanity’s age-old plea, “What must we do to be 
saved?”, with the answer, “I do not know what ye must do!” Such a 
Church would certainly be somewhat less than infallible! 


But the one Church of Christ, “the pillar and ground of the truth,” 
against which “the gates of hell shall never prevail,” cannot teach con- 
tradictions or deny her own infallibility. For Christ Himself commands us 
to obey His Church to the extent that he who refuses “to hear the 
Church’’... “let him be unto you as a heathen man and a publican.” St. 
Paul also warns, “But though we, or an angel from heaven, preach any 
other gospel unto you than that which we have preached unto you, let 
him be accursed.” 


All this is Scripture, and it proves conclusively that in the one True 
Church there is no room for error and contradictions; that no deviation 
from revealed truth is possible or can be tolerated for an instant. All who 
teach or participate in such errors are ipso facto cut off from the sound 
body of the Church as a rotten branch. 


Although, as I said, all this is Bible, strangely enough, I did not 
realize it until the ancient Church Fathers drew it to my attention. I found 
that the ancient Church did not make compromises with error. There 
could be no picking and choosing from among her doctrines, nor any di- 
visions of them into essential and non-essential. All she taught was of 
the faith, and any deviation from that faith was regarded as heresy. All 
who taught anything in contradiction to her doctrines were excommuni- 
cated as heretics, together with their followers. Nor were they afterwards 
regarded as “branches” of the Church, but rather as synagogues of Satan. 
Even those whose beliefs were orthodox but who followed after someone 
other than their lawful bishop, were regarded as schismatics and, as such, 
cut off from the Church. 


After discovering that both Holy Scripture and Holy Tradition de- 
molish the “Branch Theory,” it became evident to me that the Anglican 
claim to be any part of the Church also collapses. 


Christ’s Church is one and infallible. This being true, if she thought 
herself subject to doctrinal error, she would be previously mistaken and 
would therefore be guilty of an error of the first magnitude. It follows 
then, that she is not only one and infallible, but must know herself to be 
so. The Anglican Church which denies both the infallibility and unity of 
the Church is therefore spurious. 


The Orthodox Church claims to be the whole of the Church. The 
Roman Church makes the same claim. One of these two must therefore 
be the true Church. No other alternative is possible. 
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The Anglican Church, moreover, does not even agree with itself. 
If a Church be defined as a group of people professing the same doctrines, 
Anglicanism is no Church at all, for it is divided within itself into three 
groups commonly called “Low Church,’ “Broad Church” and “High 
Church.” 


The “Low” are Protestants quite similar to the Presbyterians, with 
whom they have been attempting to unite for some time, only being pre- 
vented from doing so by “High Church” opposition. The “Highs’’ imitate 
the ceremonies of the Roman Church with great fidelity, although in 
doctrine they differ from Rome considerably. Still even among the “Highs” 
there are factions and differences in both doctrine and ceremony. Some 
of these “Highs” have a boundless love and admiration for everything 
Romish, and stop short of nothing but actual submission to the pope. 
Some would even take this last step provided their Anglican brethren 
would submit with them. Other “Highs’’ have strong Eastern sympathies. 
They sincerely admire Orthodoxy and would gladly make the necessary 
concessions in order to unite with us... provided they could take all their 
Anglican brethren with them. 


In comparison with the “Broads,” most of the Protestant sects are 
pillars of orthodoxy. Many of these “Broad Churchmen”’ wish to scrap the 
Nicene-Constantinopolitan Creed as being “impossible of acceptance for 
the modern mind.” They openly deny the Virgin-Birth of our Lord, the 
existence of Satan, and some even deny the Divinity of Christ. 


Yet all these strange bedfellows are Episcopalians, in the same 
Church, and under the same bishops. All apparently wish to be tarred 
with the same brush, and I do not see how we can do anything else but 
grant their wish. 


There are many other errors and inconsistencies peculiar to the An- 
glican communion, but time and space will not permit the discussion of 
them. 


I have criticised Anglicanism in this manner not from malice, but 
because it is the truth, and because Orthodoxy in the United States has 
lost very many of her people to Anglicanism, and is likely to lose many 
more, if our people are not warned. I realize that the Episcopalians have 
been very friendly and sometimes helpful to our people, but the result of 
their friendliness has largely been their gain and our loss. I realize also 
that the Episcopalians are for the most part kindly, refined peorle, and 
that most of their clergymen are fine upright gentlemen. But the truth 
must be served, and it is true, unfortunately, that these gentlemen are not 
in the truth. 


But let me return to my story. As I said before, the Church Fathers 
taught me that as an Anglican, I was not in the Church. At the same time 
they directed me straight to the one True Church. As we have seen, either 
Orthodoxy or Rome must be Christ’s Church, and the Holy Fathers showed 
me clearly that the One Holy Ancient Church of which they were a part, 


was quite different from the modern papal Church, but was identical with. 


the Orthodox Church of today. 


To cite the evidence against the papal system; the evidence of Holy 
Scripture, of the Ancient Church Historians, of the Fathers, and of the 
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Seven Ecumenical Councils, with any degree of thoroughness, is a lengthy 
task, and there is no room for it in this letter. Let it suffice, then, to make 
the following observation. 


If Christ, when tempted by the devil in the wilderness, had yielded 
to all the temptations of Satan, He would have established the papal sys- 
tem on earth at once. I make no attempt to explain or elaborate on this 
remark because Dostoievsky has done a better job of it than I could pos- 
sibly do... in his great book, “The Brothers Karamazov.” The part of the 
book I refer to is the chapter entitled, “The Grand Inquisitor.” If the 
reader has not already done so, I cannot urge him too strongly to read 
this book, especially the section called, “The Russian Monk.” I have never 
read anything in religious literature more mystically beautiful or more 
full of the true spirit of Orthodoxy than these chapters. The book is ob- 
tainable in our Public Libraries in both English and Russian. 


The facts about the ancient Church are briefly as follows. As the 
New Testament clearly reveals, notwithstanding all Romish assertions 
to the contrary, the Apostles were all equal in everything. These Apostles, 
by the Mystery of Ordination, ordained Bishops to take their places in 
the Church, who were invested with authority to administer all the Mys- 
teries just as the Apostles themselves. The only difference was (and is) 
that whereas the jurisdiction of each Apostle was universal, the jurisdic- 
tion of a bishop was limited to one city or locality. 


In the fourth century, in order to improve efficiency of administra- 
tion, the bishops of the largest cities were given jurisdiction over very 
large territories and over the other bishops in the territory. There finally 
came to be five of these patriarchs: the Patriarch of Rome, of Constan- 
tinople, of Alexandria, of Antioch, and of Jerusalem. These patriarchs 
were not all powerful potentates like the modern Popes of Rome. In all 
spiritual and sacramental powers, a patriarch was granted no superiority 
over the other bishops under his jurisdiction. Neither was he supreme 
and infallible in matters of faith and discipline. In such matters he had 
the power to assemble the bishops of his province in local synods, over 
which he presided as President of the assembly. The necessary legislation 
or dogmatic decisions were enacted by the council and not by the pat- 
riarch alone. He was the presiding bishop and administrative head of his 
province. The territory assigned to each patriarch was carefully defined 
by the canons of the Ecumenical Councils, and each province had full 
power to settle all its own questions and disputes. All matters concerning 
the Catholic Faith or any other question or dispute involving more than 
one province, could only be decided by an Ecumenical Council represent- 
ing the entire Church. No patriarch had any power to interfere or med- 
dle in the affairs of any Church located outside of his own legally defined 
sphere of jurisdiction. 


After the Teutonic barbarians had destroyed the Empire in the West, 
there was a great decay of learning in all western Europe. Bishops, and 
even the Bishop of Rome, who was the only patriarch in the West (there 
were four in the East), frequently were little more learned than their bar- 
barous flocks. The general ignorance prevalent in the Western regions, 
perhaps accounts for some of the innovations which now began to arise 
in the West. If the Roman Bishops, or Popes, who were now the religious 
leaders in the West, had been willing to learn from the Eastern prelates, 
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all would have been well. However, ever since the seat of Empire was 
transferred from Rome to Constantinople, the Romans were jealous of 
the rising prestige and influence of Constantinople and of its patriarch. 


Most of the Roman pontiffs, after Gregory the Great (who knew the 
proper limits of his power), had had little or no interest in theology, and lit- 
tle, if any respect for the canons of the Ecumenical Councils. Their chief 
occupation was in attempting to increase their own power, not only in the 
West, but even in the East, where they tried to extend their jurisdiction 
over the other patriarchs, particularly over the powerful Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople. They did, indeed, succeed in causing much suffering in the 
East, but their attempts to enslave the Eastern Church never succeeded. 


In the West, however, their success was complete. The total col- 
lapse of civil authority and learning in these regions helped them im- 
mensely. The barbarous hordes, ignorant of both the History of the Church 
and her true canon laws, were overawed by the pomp and garish wordly 
splendor of the Roman Church, and believed everything the Pope told 
them. Hence the popes were able to attain not only religious supremacy, 
but temporal supremacy as well. In order to be able to show a legal and 
canonical justification for their newly assumed powers, unheard of in 
the East, the popes resorted to forged documents, the most notable of 
which were the “Donation of Constantine,” and the “False Decretals of 
Isidore.” The first of these forgeries represents the Emperor Constantine 
as having given the whole West to the Pope; the second purports to show 
that the whole Church since Apostolic times, was the slave of the Pope. 
Centuries later, the Pope himself was compelled to admit that these do- 
cuments were forgeries, but by that time he no longer had any need of 
documentary proofs to establish his supremacy. His mere word was (and 
is!) sufficient to prove anything. 


In the year 1054, the Roman Pope separated himself and the whole 
West from the unity of the Catholic and Orthodox Church of Christ, be- 
cause the Eastern Church criticised and condemned the innovations which 
had crept into the Church in the West, and because she refused to ac- 
cept the Roman Pope as the supreme head and lord of the Church. To 
the Eastern Church then, as now, Christ alone is the Head of the Church. 


The principle Western innovations were the heretical doctrine that 
the Holy Spirit proceeds from both Father and Son, and the wrongful 
substitution of unleavened wafers for bread in the Eucharist. Since then, 
it has become still more evident which of the two ecclesiastical bodies fits 
our Lord’s description that the “gates of hell (the mouths of heretics) 
shall not prevail against it.’ For whereas the Orthodox Church of the 
East has remained faithful to the ancient constitution of the Church 
and her Ecumenical Councils, the Roman Church has continued to em- 
brace new errors and heresies, the most notable being the doctrine of “In- 
dulgences” and its corollary doctrines of “Works of Supererogation,” 
“Treasury of Merits,” and “Purgatorial Fire’; the dogma of the “Imma- 
culate Conception,” and the “Infallibility of the Pope.” 


You Orthodox who have been born and raised in the Church are. 
most fortunate, and should be ever grateful, for to you has been given, 
without price, a great treasure which others must acquire with much ef- 
fort. 
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I have noticed, much to my disappointment, that the Orthodox Church 
is not flourishing in this country as she should. Not only is she failing to 
convert Americans, but is continuing to lose many of her own people. 


The language problem is one of the chief difficulties. Very few con- 
verts will be made until such a time that the Church is able to speak to 
Americans in their own language. It is partly for this reason that many 
of the young people, who know little besides English, are drifting away 
from the Church. 


Another difficulty is nationalism. To many of the Orthodox people, 
religion and nationality seem to be about the same thing. But accord- 
ing to Holy Scripture and Holy Tradition as well, it appears that Chris- 
tianity is a religion and not a nationality. If I had confused religion 
with nationality, it is certain that I would never have become Orthodox, 
for there is no connection between Orthodoxy and my American nation- 
ality. Since, for the sake of Christ and His Truth, I cast my lot with those 
of foreign speech, it was especially disheartening to me to meet Orthodox 
people who have lived for years in our city without ever going to Church, 
although there was an Orthodox Church here all the time. They would 
not attend this Church because it is of a nationality other than their own. 


I met one man who attended the Roman Church in preference to a 
Hellenic Orthodox Church, for the expressed reason he was a Russian. 
When I informed him that there was an Orthodox Church in town, he 
replied, “But that is a Greek Church. I am Russian.” 


“It is true,” I retorted, “that it is not Russian, but it is Orthodox. 
The Church you are attending is neither Russian nor Orthodox.” Hearing 
this, he merely shrugged his shoulders and walked away. Is such a man 
an Orthodox Christian? 


Again I saw a group of Slavs refuse to attend an Orthodox Church 
in which their own Slavonic Liturgy was used on the grounds that this 
Church was not under the jurisdiction of their own particular nation- 
ality... even though, at the time, there was no Church of their nation- 
ality in the city. 

Such people when they repeat the words of the Creed, “ I believe in 
One, Holy, Catholic and Apostolic Church,” are not speaking the truth. Is a 
person truly Orthodox who cannot repeat the Creed truthfully? For these 
people do not believe in the Catholic Church. They believe only in the na- 
tional Church of some particular country. Moreover, they do not realy ad- 
here in the fullest sense to their own national Church, for their own prelates 
(if they are true bishops!), would tell them that it is their duty as Ortho- 
dox Christians to attend any Orthodox Church, when one of their own 
nation is not available. 


And while our people waste the years and rend the body of Christ 
in their petty nationalisms, the Roman Church entrenches itself solidly 
in power and laughs at us, saying, “The Orthodox Church is not a Church 
at all, but a group of disconnected warring sects.” This is what Rome 
says about us, and while her judgment is not true, still many of our people 
do their very best to make it true. 


The Church in this country also suffers from the fact that many of 
her people, being few in number and scattered among a people of alien 
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faith, become infected with the errors and indifference toward religion 
which are so prevalent among the American people. Many of our people 
have adopted as their own the common American slogan, “One religion 
is as good as another. They all lead to the same place.” 


It should hardly be necessary to say that one cannot believe this 
slogan and remain Orthodox, for in the Orthodox Symbol of Faith we do 
not say, “I believe that one religion is as good as another.’ On the con- 
trary, we say, “I believe in One, Holy, Catholic and Apostolic Church.” 
This means that we must believe in our Holy Church not as the best 
Church, but as the only Church. 


Yet many of our people have not only married non-Orthodox people, 
but what is infinitely worse, have placidly allowed all their children to 
be raised as heretics. Such people sometimes justify such strange, un- 
Orthodox behavior by the explanation, “I am a Greek (or Russian, or what 
have you), and therefore I am Orthodox. But my children are Americans. 
Therefore it is all right that they should belong to an American religion.” 


The only thing that can be said in behalf of this subterfuge is that 
it would be perfectly valid in case the children are not human beings. But 
if they are human beings, with souls in need of salvation, it is clear that 
they belong nowhere else but in the bosom of the Orthodox Church, which 
Jesus Christ has entrusted with the task of saving human souls. 


I freely admit that there are elements of truth in all of the other 
bodies calling themselves Christian: in fact, there are truths even in Mo- 
hammedanism and Buddhism. Nevertheless, in all Christian bodies out- 
side of the Orthodox Church, the truth is not pure, but mingled with error. 
Also their priesthood, if they pretend to have any, is spurious and all of 
their Sacraments empty and invalid, since they lack the grace of the 
Holy Spirit who acts only in the one true Church. In other words, outside 
of the one Holy Church, all is schism and heresy. 


I would not presume to say these things of myself, for I am nothing 
but a simple layman who has done nothing important. Nevertheless, I 
say these things boldly because they are not my teachings but the unani- 
mous teachings of the Holy Fathers and of their modern true successors 
in the Orthodox Church. Allow me to quote those who have authority 
to teach. 


“It is an obvious truth that this Church (the Orthodox) is now the 
only Church which remains faithful to the ancient Ecumenical Councils, 
and in consequence she alone represents the true Catholic Church of Christ, 
which is infallible’ (Macarius). 


“The Orthodox Church is not only the true Church, but the only 
Church” (Platon of Moscow). 


“The Orthodox Churches of the East and North (Russia) alone con- 
stitute today the only One, Holy Catholic and Apostolic Church of Christ, 
the pillar and ground of the truth” (Encyclical of 1896, Constantinople). 


“Our Church only, the Orthodox Eastern Church, having preserved 
incorruptedly the whole deposit of Christ, is at the present day the Uni- 
versal Church” (Encyclical of 1902, Constantinople). 


And now, dear brethren in Christ, you have read the story of why I 
entered the Orthodox Church, and what I found there. 
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For my conversion I acknowledge my indebtedness to the Holy 
Fathers of the Church, who even to this day teach and protect the Church 
by their prayers as well as by their divinely inspired writings. The greatest 
debt of all I owe to my first teacher of Orthodoxy, the ever-blessed John 
Chrysostomos, whom I recognize as my patron. 


Dear brethren... our people, particularly the young, are not suffi- 
ciently catechised and instructed in the faith! I think that one of our 
greatest needs is for more good Orthodox books, particularly for books in 
the English language. A few good books, mostly translations, are now 
available. None of us can learn too much about our Holy Faith; indeed 
it is our duty to learn as much as possible, and to keep learning all our 
days upon earth. 


If this article serves to strengthen in the faith a single person, who 
has become careless or negligent in his duty toward the Church, my effort 
will not be wasted. Therefore I urge anyone who may read this poor 
article to love the Church, to cling to her only, and to be her obedient 
child in all things... for is she not the continuation of Christ’s Incarnate 
Life on earth? Believe all her official teachings and support her not only 
with money, but with your prayers and by your presence as communicants 
at the Divine Liturgy. It is sinful to be absent from Church a single Sun- 
day unless there be a valid excuse such as sickness or unavoidable ac- 
cident. Holy Scripture commands us not to neglect “the assembling of 
ourselves together,” and the Holy Apostles themselves set an example for 
us by meeting every “Lord’s Day, for the breaking of bread.” Yet many 
of our people appear in God’s House only at Easter and Christmas! 


Let us then be faithful to Christ, our Lord and God and Saviour, 
and let us teach our children also to be faithful. It is not necessary that 
we be unusual or talented people. It is only necessary that all of us be 
really and truly Orthodox. If we are, the Church will prosper and grow 
strong in our land, and myriads of half-Christians will come to us seek- 
ing the “Bread which came down from Heaven,” that “Bread’”’ which only 
Orihodoxy can give them. 


Perhaps you came from a place where the material comforts and 
gadgets of modern life are not so easily obtainable as in this country. 
Do not on this account feel inferior, or imagine that the materialistic 
Western peoples are wiser in all things, or that they have anything really 
important to teach you. It is true that they are not cruel or savage peo- 
ple, and it is also true that they are clever at designing gadgets, and in 
the mass production of gadgets. But these things are but the dead matter 
of this world. In spiritual things, and in the wisdom which is from above, 
the West is exceedingly ignorant. 


It is our privilege and duty as a part of the Holy Church of the 
East to teach the earth-bound peoples of the West, by our example, that 
man cannot live by the machine-made bread of this world alone. The 
Bread from Heaven is infinitely more important, for without this Bread 
we have no life in us. 


C. H. Stratman 
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DEVOTIONAL 





THE TRANSFIGURATION OF CHRIST 
(Tone 7) 
August 6 (19) 


Thou was transfigured upon the Mount, O Christ our God, 
Showing Thy disciples Thy glory, in so far as they could bear it: 
Through the intercessions of the Theotokos, 

Let Thy Light everlasting illumine also us sinners. 

O Giver of Light, glory to Thee. 


THE REPOSE OF THE THEOTOKOS 
(ASSUMPTION) (Tone 1) 
August 15 (28) 


In giving birth thou didst preserve thy Virginity; 

And in Repose thou didst not forsake the world, O Theotokos. 
Thou art passed over into Life, 

Being the Mother of Life, 

And by thine intercessions deliverest our souls from death. 


THE NATIVITY OF THE THEOTOKOS 
(Tone 4) 
September 8 (21) 


Thy Nativity, O Virgin Theotokos, 
Hath proclaimed joy to all the universe; 
For from thee is risen the Sun of Righteousness, 


Christ our God. 


Who brake the curse and gave the blessing; 
Who destroyed death and granted us life eternal. 


THE ELEVATION OF THE HOLY CROSS 
(Tone 1) 
September 14 (27) 


O Lord, save Thy people, 

And bless thine inheritance; 

Granting victory over adversaries 

And by Thy Cross preserving Thine Estate. 
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